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Neceſſity of diſmiſſing Mr. Pitt immediately, and of calling 


Mr, Fox to fill his Flare, 
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Tx affairs of Europe are now in a more lamentable 


ſituation than they have been at any time within the period 
of modern hiſtory. Never, ſince the irruptions of the Go» 


thic nations, was there a conflict maintained with ſo much 
fury, and attended with ſuch ruin and deſolation, as. diſtin- 


guiſh the preſent war; and if we except the religious con- 
teſts that diſtracted Europe during the dark ages, no other 


ſtruggle has occaſioned fo many diſſentions in ſociety, and 


ſo much of that ſpirit of intolerance-in matters of opinion 
' which deſtroys the happineſs of ſocial life. The calamities 
which wethave already felt from the war are few-in compa- 


riſon with thoſe that may be reaſonably apprehended, if his 
Majeſty's miniſters continue in power, and perſiſt in their 
preſent meaſures; for the object of the war, as avowed by 
them at different times, and in various language, according 


to the exigencies of political prudence, does not permit us 


to indulge a hope that it can be completely terminated until 
one of the belligerent parties be conquered or deſtroyed. 


The objects of moſt of our former wars have been domi- 


nion, glory, commercial advantage, or the amuſement of 
the prince; and the evils attending them were generally a 


dreadful ſlaughter of men, and a great waſte of treaſure ; 


a 1 
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but the national exiſtence was never in danger. To 
view the preſent conflict with the ſame indifference with 


which it was not uncommon to regard the progreſs of thoſe 


wars, would be moſt ſtupid and abſurd. It nearly concerns 


every man who is engaged in a conteſt that cannot end 
but in the deſtruction of his enemy or himſelf, to conſider 
on which ſide the chance of ſafety lies; and it is ſtrongly 
the duty of every Engliſhman to pauſe before he contri- 
butes his ſupport to a war that puts in hazard every thing 
dear and valuable to him: he ſhould calculate the worth 
of the object, and the probability of his attaining it, for 


| which he riſks the ſafety of thoſe laws that ſecure to him 


ſo many bleſſings, and the exiſtence of that grand fabric of 


wealth and power which has required fo many ages of the 


painful and adventurous induſtry of his anceſtors to rear, 


and ſo many hard ſtruggles of their valour to defend. 


Notwithſtanding the late jeſuitical evaſions of the mi- 


dier! in explaining the object of the war, I believe it is 


ſtill, as far as it exiſts in the wiſhes and intentions of the 
cabinet, the ſame which they had in view two years ago, 
and which the allies agreed upon at the treaty of Pilnitz; 
that is, the reſtoration of the ancient deſpotiſm of France. 
This object was fairly avowed by the miniſters at the cloſe 
of the laſt ſeſſion of parliament, though ſubſequent events 
have made them alter their lofty tone. 

All their declarations upon this point a are marked with 
duplicity, inconſiſteney, treachery, and weakneſs. Every 
change of circumſtances produced a change in their lan- 


guage; now adapted to the deluſion of the people of En- 
gland, and now to the credulity of that part of the people 
of France, who had the misfortune to Place confidence in 


their profeſſions. 
At firſt the avowed object of the war was'to protect our 
. allies 


n 
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allies, and to repel an unjuſt and unprovoked Aeeen 
A few victorĩes contributed to the further deluſion of the 
people, which encouraged miniſters, after they had ſuc- 
ceeded in their firſt object, to continue the war to obtain 


Indemnification for the paſt, and ſecurity for the future. 5 


Stealing gradually towards an avowal of the grand deſign, 
their next pretended object, in conſequence of the defection 
of Toulon, was to reſtore to France the conſtitution of 
1789, and they adhered to their new prodtie as long as 


good faith appeared convenient. | 
They afterwards iſſued a declaration, in which "I 


promiſed friendſhip, ſecurity, and protection, to all French- 
men who would aſſiſt in the re- eſtabliſnment of an here- 
ditary monarchy in ance ; but they would not ſay a word 
about the conſtitution of 1789, nor would they ſpecify any 
of the modifications of which a monarchical form of go- 
vernment might be ſuſceptible. | At length Mr, Pitt, en- 
couraged by the acquieſcence of parliament, and by the 
| ſucceſs of the artifices he had made uſe of to delude the 
people, boldly threw off the maſk, and declared that no- 
thing could ſatisfy himſelf and his colleagues, but the de- 
ſtruction of the jacobin government of France, _ 

If we are to underſtand theſe words literally, M. Pitt's 8 
wiſhes have been already gratified; for the government of 
France is not at preſent, nor has it been for a conſiderable 
time, directed or influenced by any jacobin club or ſociety. 
But ſince the war is ſtill continued, we muſt ſuppoſe that 
the deſtruction of the jacobin ſocieties that lately exiſted 
in France is not a good and ſufficient deſtruction of the 
jacobin government: it muſt be the ſyſtem of the French 
government that the miniſters abhor, for the i viduals 
who compoſe it have been changed ſo often, that We can- 


not well ſuppoſe they were all objectionable. But thelyſtem 
ö | nt of 
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of the Freick, e is founded... upon the two 


great principles of national ſoyereignty, and uniyertil 
ſuffrage. No man can impugn the firſt of theſe princi- 


ples, without denying, the right of his majeſty.to the throne, 


as it was eſtabliſhed at the revolution. If thereforę Mr. 
Pitt does not entertain treaſonable opinions, i it muſt be the 
deſtruction of the principle of univerſal ſuffrage that c con- 
ſtitutes with him the main object of this dreadful war. It 
ſeems extraordinary, that the perſon. who maintained a few 
years ago that this principle of government was neceſſary 
for the ſalvation of his country, ſhould-vow, infiſt that no 
calamityis too great to be endured for the adyantage of root- 
ing it out of the world. The miniſter's conduct on this 


occaſion is a rare inſtance of enthuſiaſm in apoſtacy. Diſ- 


ſatisfied with the former demonſtrations of his repentance, 


and diſdaining all temperate loyalty, according to the new 
ſignification of the word, he plunges his country into the 
molt defperate conflict it has ever encountered, to extermi- 
nate the diſciples of his own. doctrine, and to ſhew his 
new friends with what zeal he can abandon his principles. 


He will not eaſily extricate himſelf. from this dilemma. His 
0 object i is either attained, or it is moſt ne and n never 


ought to be attained. - 

Conſidering then the Agen of liberty. in Banner 
to be the real original object of the war, (and no doubt 
the preſent object, notwithſtanding all the prevarications of 


| miniſters) I think the attainment of it would be the greateſt 


misfortune that could befal this country. TO 
We have ſeen the earneſtneſs with which the princes of 


Europe have united to ſupport the common intereſts of 


tyranny. If France were ſubdued, their union would be 
more powerful and more firm, when any of the tyrannical 
n ſtood in ages 4 from the juſt indignation of their 

ſubjects, 
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ſubjedts. | a The people of every country Would be nar- 


rowly watched, and being much ſeparated; they could af- 
ford each other but little affiffance. The other party 


would be compact, vigilant, and united, ſo that it would 


be almoſt a miracle if any ſtruggle for liberty ſhould be at- 
tended with ſucceſs. Can we imagine that the conſtitution 
of England would be reſpected? The people of Poland, 
for attempting to eſtabliſh a conſtitution leſs democratical 
than our own, have been robbed and murdered by.princes 
profeſſing the ſame object to juſtify their outrages, that our 


miniſters have in view againſt France, The remains of 


freedom in England would be conſidered dangerous, as our 
language, and the events that paſs amongſt us are generally 


known over the continent. No country can be more 


juſtly accuſed of what her Ruffian majeſty is pleaſed to 
call jacobinitm, than England. We founded the American 
ſtates, and inſpired them with our former love of liberty, 
which they have communicated with increaſed fervour to 
their friends in the old world. Our conſtitution has been 
a conſtant theme of admiration to thoſe authors whoſe. 
writings have rouſed the French people from the lethargy 
of ſlavery, and terrified all the ſovereigns of Europe. Thoſe 

ſincere friends to juſtice, virtue, and humanity could enjoy 
no repoſe while a conſtitution ſo pregnant with miſchief as 
that of England exiſted, and they would therefore confede- 
rate for its deſtruction. Louis XVII. might prove an 


exception to the proverbial ingratitude of kings, by aſ- 
ſrſting to make one of his reſtorers as deſpotic as himſelf, 


and there is every reaſon to ſuppoſe he would have the 
good wiſhes, and perhaps the co-operation of that traitorous 
and tory faction, whoſe accurſed influence has ſo long 10 80 
ponderated i in the councils of this country. 
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eſe galamities are only matter for ſpeculation; ; for it 


is tary poſſible that the eyent which might occaſion them 
can d ever take place: the misfortunes Which threaten us 


axe of a different nature. : | 
Many of the ordinary evils of war afflict us now in a 
greater degree than in former wars, and ſome evils are pe- 


culiar to the preſent conteſt. 


Our commerce neyer afforded fo, rich a ow to the ene- 


my, and we haye never of late years contended with an 


enemy from whom we could make fewer repriſals than 
from the French republic. More ſhips have been taken 


from us in the years 1793 and 1794, chat; we loſt during 


the whole of the laſt war, or the war that preceded it. 
From this it ariſes, that the premium of inſurance is ſo 
exorbitant, that the profits of that part of our commerce 


which has the good fortune to eſcape the enemy's activity, 
are nearly deſtroyed. Our commerce has alſo been greatly 
injured by the poverty of our foreign markets, owing to 


the general commotion, and the increaſed | expences of -fo- 


reign ſtates, which have taken from their ſubjects the ſu- 


perfluity that enabled them to purchaſe our commodities, 
Every ſtate in Europe has been impoveriſhed by immenſe 
ſtanding armies, and by the operation of the funding ſyſ- 


tem. This appears from the extraordinary number of 


bankruptcies that have ne on the continent ſince 


the war. 
By the war, the markets of France, Holland, and great 
part of Germany, Italy, and Spain, are loſt to us entirely; 


and the value of the inhabitants of thoſe countries with 


which we may ſtill trade is greatly diminiſhed to us in a 


commercial view. Taxes, and the deſtruction of property, 
wherever they take place, are injurious to a commercial 
people, who are ena for as much of the property of 


every 


„ 


that yield no return. 
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every country as the inhabitants will ſpend. Every tax, 
every waſte of an eſtate in Portugal, Spain, or Italy, di- 
miniſhes the cuſtomers of England, and will be felt by 
the merchants of Leeds and Birmingham. The misfor- 
tunes of every part of the world are injurious to the com- 
merce of this iſland, which is therefore intereſted not only 


to avoid war, on account of its own loſſes and expenditure, 


but even to prevent other countries from contending with 
each other, that they may not waſte in war that property, 
of which great part would come into our poſſeſſion if they 


remained at peace. England being the greateſt com- 


mercial country in the world, is the barometer of its proſ- 
perity ; and every great calamity that happens, in whatever 
part of the world, will affect u us in proportion to te extent 


of our commerce. 


The rapid fall in the prices of the public funds occa- 


ſioned a great diminution of the trading capital of the 


country. For that portion of the funded debt which is 


- uſually circulated among merchants, may be conſidered as 
a trading capital, upon which an intereſt is paid. The 


three per cent. conſolidated annuities were upwards of 
ninety- ſix before the alarm, which, in a view of this kind, 


ought to be looked upon as part of the war—as the pro- 


logue to the tragedy :—they are now at ſixty-ſix, having 
fallen above thirty-ſix per cent. That part of the national debt 
which ſerved as a trading capital has therefore been dimi- 
niſhed in this proportion, and the diminution has been very 


ſenſibly felt in every branch of commerce. It cannot be 
ſaid that the loſs of capital has been ſupplied by the creation 


of a new debt, for on the contrary, the new loans have 
been drawn from commerce, and expended upon objects 
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"The party feuds, occaſioned by the principte of the war, 
exceed thoſe of former times. Religion, as uſual, has been 
enliſted into the quarrel. The deſtructive fanaticiſm of 
the deluded multitude ; the perſecutions of the govern- 
ment; the decay of commerce; and the melancholy aſpect 
of our affairs in general, have given riſe to an unexampled 
eagerneſs for Emigration. The burdens of the people, 
which are increaſed ſufficiently by the expences of the war, 
muſt be increaſed {till farther, as the number of thoſe who 

are to bear them is diminiſhed. To eſtimate the loſs we 


ſuſtain from the preſent emi igrations only by the number of 


the emigrants, would be to make it conſiderably below the 
truth. They do not conſift, as formerly, of needy adven- 
turers, but of reſpectable men, poſſeſſed of property, and 
acquainted with agriculture, commerce, and manufactures ;- 
they take from us their art, induſtry, and capital, and carry 


them to a country where there exiſts no harpy govern- 


ment to ſeize upon the fruits of their labour, and ſtigma- 


tize them as traitors for complaining of the robbery—to a 
country blefled with peace and freedom, where nature in 


her lovelieſt form preſents inexhauſtible treaſures of fertility 
to all who deſire to poſſeſs them; where the wiſdom and 


virtue of man combine with the bounty of nature, to pro- 


mote the happineſs of thoſe who make this delightful land 
their aſylum z where government is founded upon the baſis 
of liberty and truth, and where it is demonſtrated in prac- 
tice, that univerſal political emancipation is not incom- 
patible with the ſtricteſt preſervation of the ſocial order; ; 


\ 


where, to ſum up all, it appears likely that human nature 


will attain to a degree of perfection that has hitherto ex- 

iſted only in the imaginations of poets and philoſophers. 
Many parts of the Britiſh empire are ſo circumſtanced, 
that; far from being able to afford us any afliſtance in the 
moment 


(9) 


moment of danger, it might require a conſider able farps to 
protect them from the enemy, or ſubdue them into obe- 
dience, at a time when all our exertions mi; ht be neceſſary 
for our own preſervation. | 
3 people of Scotland may not have forgotten the court 
of juſticiary, nor their brave and virtuous countrymen, : 


the afſertors of their rights, whom that tribunal has con- 


demned to an ignominious exile. The Scotch are too in- 
quiſitive, and too well informed, to be unconcerned or ig- 


norant of the preſent event, and they are ſaid to be ſtrongly : 
: diſaffected to the meaſures of adminiſtration, and to feel a 


portion of their ancient national pride, and a ers deſire 
to recover their ancient independence. 

Of the ſtate of Ireland, it is difficult to ſpeak with pre- 
e Enough, however, has happened to prove that the 
corruption of the legiſlature of that country may not al- 


ways enſure to his majeſty the allegiance of its people. It 


is true that their conduct on a late occaſion was abject, 
and muſt have filled every perſon who entertained a re- 


gard for the Iriſh character with ſhame and indignation. 
But a time may come when they will aſſert their rights by 
other means, than by petitions and mourning: if the Ca- 
tholic body be emancipated, the Iriſh nation will contain 


but one people and one party, and their demands will 


be irreſiſtible, If government refuſe the emancipation, 


the catholics, aided þy the republican diſſenters, and per- 
haps by the enemy, will attempt a ſeparation, which 
would be a death-blow to the Britiſh empire, Ireland 
ſupplies the navy with proviſions, and the army and the 
navy with men; ſhe has given during this war more than 
152,000 ſoldiers and failors to his majeſty's ſervice. When 


this immenſe reſource is loſt, recruits muſt be found among 
tradeſmen and manufacturers; but if they are taken from 


heir employments, che regular means of ſupporting go- 


vernment will be greatly diminiſhed. Were the ports of 


63 


the Iriſh channel in the poſſeſſion of the enemy, our home- 


* ward-bound merchant ſhips would require the protection 
of ſtrong convoys, or be obliged to riſk the dangers of the 


north paſſage, and perhaps of Dutch privateers. I need 


not mention the quantity of Engliſh property that would 


be confiſcated, nor the alarming impreſſion that another 


republican revolution might make upon the minds of the 
Engliſh people. It is certain that our American colonies 


bear no very ſtrong affection to the mother country. Some 
of them have been abandoned by miniſters to their own 


feebleneſs, or the caprice of the enemy. Others are diſ- 


guſted by the imperious conduct of the perſons whom his 
majeſty has entruſted to govern them, They are in the 
neighbourhood of a powerful nation, that has every motive 


ariſing from intereſt, and the recollection of former inju- 
ries, to prevent it from being ſerupulous about availing it- 
ſelf, though unjuſtly, of the misfortunes of the Britiſh em- 

pire, and taking poſſeſſion of part of its territories, in a 
general ſcramble. Theſe countries, if they were obliged 


to make an election, might think it prudent to join the 
ſtrongeſt party, and they might conceive themſelves in a 


better ſituation as independant : ſtates of a riſing republic, 


than unprotected « colonies of a falling monarchy, 


The decree of the national convention for aboliſhing | 
ſlavery, has cauſed a great alarm throughout all our Weſt- 
Indian poſſeſſions. The cruelty of the planters, and the - 


ferocious diſpoſitions of the flaves, and the immenſe diſ- 
proportion between the numbers of the blacks and whites, 


would at any time render a great deal of watchfulneſs ne- 


ceſſary to preſerve theſe colonies; and if, beſides theſe cir- 


cumſtances, a ſmall portion of their wonted energy and ſuc- 


ceſs ſhould attend the operations of the enemy in this quyars 


ter of the world, our empire in it is loſt. 


Our 


1 ) 
Our affairs i in the Kat Ines are not ſo unfavourable. 
It remains, however, to be known, what part the Dutch 


ſettlements will take in the conteſt, We have in India an 
inveterate enemy, who would not fail to ſeize the leaft 


advantage that our diſtreſſes, or the power of the French, 


might afford him, in hopes of retrieving his * and 
his dominions. 

When ſo much danger and diſaffection exiſts in the dif- 
tant parts of his majeſty's dominions, how impolitic muſt 
it be to continue a war that requires the united efforts of 
the whole empire to give us any chance of ſucceſs ? 

In a conteſt, on which not only the wealth, but the ex- 


iſtence of the country, are at ſtake, and which government 
(it ſhould ſeem) mean to continue until they either accom- 
pliſh their purpoſe, or periſh in the attempt, the juſtice of 
our cauſe ſhould be of the cleareſt kind, But unfortu- 


nately their objects are as s deſtitute of 85 as their opp 


rations of vigour, 


When the French commenced. hoſtilities againſt this 


country, both the forms and the ſubſtance of juſtice were 


on their ſide. In point of form they were juſtified by the 
diſmiſſal of their ambaſſador, Chauvelin; an inſult conſi- 

dered moſt aggravating among nations, and preciſely ſpeci- 
fied in the commercial treaty between France and England, 
as an act equivalent to a rupture. But it was evident long 


before this time, from the ſpeeches of miniſters, the induſtry 


exerted by them to inflame the minds of the people and re- 


vive their dormant antipathies to France, the abuſe laviſhed 
upon that nation by perſons and publications notoriouſſy 


in the pay of government, and the conduct of the Elector 


of Hanover from the beginning of the revolution, that the 


court of St James's would take the firſt favourable op- 


portunity to join the enemies of France. If the perſons 


whe. 


who then governed chat country had Age ſubmitted to al 


theſe inſults and outrages, and given time to the Britiſh | 
0 government to meditate and prepare in ſecurity a blow, 
deciſive perhaps againſt the liberties of the new republic, 


they would have deſerved, as traitors, that death which they 
afterwards moſt unjuſtly ſuffered. 

The decrees of fraternity, the opening of the Scheldt, 
and the ſpirit of aggrandizement of F rance, did not juſtify 
the hoſtile conduct of this court; for no attempt was made 
to remove thoſe cauſes of complaint by negociation. Be- 
ſides his majeſty had often evinced his royal diſpleaſure : at 
the republic, long before they exiſted, 
Whatever doubts may be entertained of the juſtice of 
the cauſe of France at the commencement of the war, I 
fear there can be now but one opinion, and chat one not very 
| favourable to the honour of our country, | 
From the manifeſtoes, letters, and proclamations of the 
allies, and their miniſters, we may know the conduct they 
would purſue if they were completely ſucceſsful. One of 
their firſt meaſures would probably be to partition among 
themſclves a conſiderable part of the dominions of France, 
Conde and Valenciennes were taken poſſeſſion of by the 
Emperor in his own name, and Mr. Pitt uſed as little ce- 
remony with the French colonies in the Eaſt and Weſt- 
Indies. From Lord Aukland's letter to the States Gene- 
ral, when ſome members of the National Convention were 

| made priſoners, i it appears that all thoſe who had taken an 
| : active part in the revolution would be tried as rebels; the 
; property that formerly belonged to the emigrants, the 
_ clergy, and the crown, (two thirds of the whole landed 
property of France) would be reſtored to them, and the 


preſent holders, who have paid for it, and whoſe titles are 


8 by the higheſt poſſible authority, the judgments of 
competent 


: 


7 
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competent tribunals, and the decrees of a ſovereign power, 
would be robbed. Every motive that can induce a ſpirit- 


ed nation to make a vigorous reſiſtance to oppreſſion, muf: 
now operate to inflame the anger, and fortify the reſolution 
of the French. An enemy aſſails them, threatening to 


conquer their territories, to plunder, and murder their 


people, and to force upor thoſe whom they ſuffer to live, 


a government which they abhor, and a religion which they 


deſpiſe and abhor. Let all the cauſes that have ever been 
held to juſtify wars be put together, and I do not know 


that it is in the power of the imagination, aggravating thoſe 
cauſes to the higheſt pitch, to conceive the ſituation of 


a country waging hoſtilities with greater juſtice than be- 
longs at ' this time to the cauſe of France. 

The reſources of this country are repreſented to be in 
a flouriſhing condition. Our commerce is certainly, not- 
withſtanding all loſſes and impediments, rich and extenſive; . 
our manufactures are numerous, and ſuperior in general to 


thoſe of the ſame kind in other countries: but we have no- 


thing to depend upon beſides our manufactures and com- 
merce. The produce of the ſoil is inſufficient to ſupport 
the inhabitants. It could not, therefore, contribute to ex- 
traordinary expences. It's reſources are precarious; they 
are diminiſhed in a much greater degree by war, than the 
reſources afforded by agriculture ; and the loſs of one battle 
at ſea might deſtroy them, or (what would have the ſame 


effect for. a conſiderable time on the operations of govern- 


men) the confidence of the public in their greatneſs and 
ſtability. 


To thoſe who never 8 to vil the kabitations 85 
of the poor, or liſten to their murmurs, it may ſeem, that 
the burden occaſioned by the public debt, and the extrava- 

 gance | 


6 6 ).. 


gance of government, is chearfully borne; but the truth is, 
that it cauſes great diſtreſs and loud complaints. Let not 
the advocates of the war raſhly conclude, from the former 
patience of the people, that they are capable of ſupporting 
any burden, or willing to ſupport a burden a little greater 
than what they now endure. 
When we view the ſituation, and the 8 of the 
French republic, we are preſented with one of the grandeſt 
ſpectacles that ever offered itſelf to human contemplation: 
a whole people riſing up as a man, at the call of their coun- 
try in danger, encountering and defeating all the armies 
and generals of reputation in Europe; purſuing every ob- 
ject with a degree of activity and perſeverance unparalleled 
in the hiſtory of the world; ſacrificing all the conveniencies 
of life, and diſregarding the rigours of climate and ſeaſons, 
unleſs to make them ſubſervient to their ambition. 
ih The reſources of France are not inferior to the heroiſm 
FN Bee of her people. There is not a prince in Europe whoſe 
| | authority is equal to that of the National Convention: 
. in every thing that relates to the defence of the country, it 
[1 exerciſes an unlimited power; and however it has been diſ- 
| | tracted by its own factions, it has never been abated in the 
energy of its operations againſt the common enemy. Men, 
money, ſhips, proviſions, are put in requiſition, when the 
exigencies of the republic demand them, and chey cannot 
be otherwiſe obtain-d. More than a million of ſoldiers 
obey the orders of the Committee of Public Safety; and 
| the ſame number of perſons are employed in the manufac- 
40 ture of ſaltpetre, and the fabrication of arms. 
| In the midſt of tumults, factions, and military prepara- 
tions, the utmoſt attention is paid to agriculture and to all 
the arts and ſciences that contribute to improve the art of 


war. In ſhort, the whole labour of the country, beyond 
what 
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what is ſufficient to ſupport the people, is either directly 
or indirectly, in the ſervice of the government. 
To keep this mighty machine in motion evidently re- 
quires vaſt pecuniary reſources, in which the French have 
_ unfortunately the advantage over all the allies. 8 
| Theſe reſources conſiſt of gold and filver to the amount 
of 20 millions ſterling, ariſing from the church plate, 
the crown plate, donations of individuals, but chiefly from 
the operation of the decree, made in the reign of Robeſ- 
pierre, which confiſcated to the uſe of the republic all the 
gold, ſilver, and jewels, that ſhould be diſcovered buried in 
the earth, or concealed in any ſecret place. Moſt of the 
treaſure of the country was at that time concealed, and the 
owners, knowing that they would loſe it, and perhaps be 
treated as ſuſpected perſons if it were diſcovered, thought 
proper to exchange it for affignats. With part of this 
ſum the tate manages its foreign commerce, and pur- 
chaſes proviſions for their armies in the territory of their 
enemies.—But the great financial reſource of the republic 
(compared with which their ſpecies is trifling) is their 
paper currency, ſupported by two thirds of the e pro- 
perty and by conſiderable taxes. | 
When miniſters ſpeak of the F rench financies, they 
avail themſelves of a ſpecies of miſrepreſentation in which 
it is extraordinary they are not always detected. They 
expatiate on the great depreciation of the aſſignats, parti- 
cularly on that which has taken place ſince the death of Ro- 
beſpierre: yet when they ſtate to parliament any expendi- | 
ture of France they repreſent it (in Britiſh money) as if 
the aſſignats ware at par, and exult at the ſeeming extra- 
vagance which is the neceſſary effect of the depreciation. — 
For inſtance: when aſſignats are 50 per cent below par, 
it is evident that one million ſterling would go as far in 
c Frs 


E 


France as two millions of aſſignats. Lord Grenville, 
Lord Mornington and Mr. Pitt, would then declare that 
the credit of the republic was in a moſt unſound and ruin- 
ous ſituation, their paper money being worth no more 
than half the nominal value. If they noticed ſome article 
of expence which had coſt the French, ſuppoſe 48 millions 
of livres, or 2 millions of pounds, (no more in effect than 
one million ſterling according to the given depreciation) 
they would aſſert it was impoſſible, that a government 
which expended 2 millions ſterling on ſuch an occaſion, 
could continue the War another campaign. And they 
would then boaſt of their own extrayagance as œconomy 
and moderation, When they wiſh to repreſent the French 
Tepublic'on the verge of bankruptcy and ruin, they ſtate 
ſometimes with exaggeration, and ſometimes, with fidelity, 
the depreciation of the aſſignats. When they with to 
repreſent France as burdened with enormous debts, and 
carrying on the War at an expence, which it is not poſſible 
for any nation to bear long, they take the aſſignats at par, | 
and ſtate the debts and expences in ſterling money. If 
theſe gentlemen make uſe of the depreciation of the aſſig- 
nats as an Argument againſt the credit and ſtability of the 
French government, they ought in fairneſs, to {tate their 
| debts and expenditure according to that depreciation. If 
on the other hand they ſtate thoſe debts and expences with- 
out making any abatement on account of the depreciation, 
they ought to give the French government credit for 
having their aſſignats at par, | 
TT hough this latter mode would allow them a credit which 
they do not poſſeſs, the advantage in men's opinions would 
be overbalanced by the imputation of extravagance, The 
debts and expences of France being incurred in paper- 
money, ought to be eſtimated according to its value, that is 
in according 
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according to its depreciation; and it will then appear that 


the debts and expences of France are not ſo enormous, as 
miniſters repreſent. 
The report of Cambon, made on the 22d of January, 
1795; ſtates that France has expended i in four years and : 
a half 222 millions ſterling in aſſignats more than would have 
been expended if the old government had continued, and 
there had been no War. At whatever rate theſe aſſignats 
were iſſued (moſt of them no doubt, greatly under par) 
they muſt now be valued according to the preſent depre- 
ciation. Mr. Pitt and Cambon agree in ſtating that aſſig- 
nats now loſe 85 per cent; that is, that 100 livres in aſſig- 
nats are worth no more than 15 livres in ſilver; at this rate 


the 222 millions are no more in fact than about 33 mil- 
lions of our money. The whole expenditure of France 
during the War, has been 260 millions ſterling, the paper 


currency being ſuppoſed at par. But by the depreciation of 


85 per cent, this ſum is reduced to ſomething leſs than 40 
millions ſterling. The whole expenditure of che month 
from September 22, to October 22, 1794; was 243,5 18,7 30 
livres, upwards of 10 millions ſterling, and the depre- 


ciation of aſſignats at this time, was about 75 per cent. 
Theſe 10 millions were therefore equivalent to no more 


than two millions and a half. Taking this ſum as the aver- 


age actual expenditure of the different months of the year 
1795, the expenditure for that year will amount to 30 
millions ſterling. The receipts from the ſame month were 
43,058, 507 of livres, about 21 millions ſterling per annum; 
and at the above rate of depreciation upwards of four mil- 
lions ſterling. The deficiency, or the debt for one year, 

will therefore, be no more than 26 millions of our money; 


no extravagant ſum conſidering the greatneſs of French 


operations. If from the whole ſum expended. by the 
enemy 
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enemy during the war, be deducted the financial advanta- 


ges which they will not fail to draw from the multitude of 


their conqueſts, particularly the conqueſt of Holland, we 
ſhall have no reaſon to flatter ourſelves with hopes of the 
ſpeedy ruin of the finances of France. 

The whole amount of the aſſignats in circulation at the 
beginning of the year was 6,500 millions of livres, about 
42 millions ſterling, at the preſent diſcount. Therefore 


42 millions ſterling in money or in property of any kind 
would now pay the whole of the floating debt of France, 
provided that the holders of aſſignats were obliged to ac- 


cept of payment for them at this depreciation. 

Whatever inconveniencies the French government may 
feel from the depreciation of their paper currency, the 
French nation will at the end of the war be eaſily liberated 


by the depreciation, from the load of debt which might 


oppreſs them for a century, if contracted in the ordinary 


manner. It cannot be ſuppoſed that all the holders of aſ- 
ſignats will ever be paid at par. To reimburfe them in 
this manner will be impoſſible; for where can France 


_ procure 271 millions ſterling in money, or property to 


that amount? If it were poſfible, it would be unjuſt. The 


greater number of the holders of aſſignats will have re- 
| ceived them at their preſent depreciated value, and they 


cannot expect to be paid by the ſtate more than they have 


given for them. If upon the eſtabliſhment of peace, all 
the aſſignats were to be redeemed by the nation at par, a 

multitude of perſons, inſtead of bearing their juſt portion 
of the public burden, would derive enormous wealth out 
of the public calamity; a man would be taxed to pay an- 
other the full value for an affignat which he himſelf might 


have fold a few weeks before for one ſixth of that value. 


'The people would groan for ages in miſery, to ſupport in 
idleneſs 


; Ea 
dileneſs and luxury a troop of ſtock-jobbers and con- 
tractors. Fortunately for the French, their legiſlative 
aſſembly does not ſwarm with ſtock-jobbers and con- 
tractors, aud they are therefore in no great danger of en- 
during ſuch injuſtice. It is probable that the paper- money 
that may remain in circulation at the end of the war, will be 
redeemed, either by the ſale of national property or other- 
wiſe, at a fixed price, which may be ſomething above the 
market price at that time. The national debt of France 
would then be ſpeedily liquidated, and the people would 
ſoon have the full enjoyment of peace, unalloyed and un- 
incumbered with the enormous burden ariſing from the 
funding ſyſtem, which almoſt eternizes the calamities of 
war. 5 e i 

It muſt be acknowledged that the advantages gained in 
this manner by the ſtate have been purchaſed by the ſuf- 
ferings and loſſes of many individuals, but theſe loſſes muſt 
have been ſuſtained at any rate. 260 millions ſterling 
(nominally) have been expended during the war; ſome of 
this money was iſſued at par, and a great deal of it much 
below that rate. Suppoſe on an average of the whole, that 
the real ſum expended was 200 millions, which has now 
by the depreciation fallen to 40 millions; the holders of 
aſſignats, that is, the whole nation, have loſt by the depre- 
ciation 160 millions ſterling. But it was neceſſary to raiſe 


the ſum of 200 millions to ſupport the war and the revolu- _ 


tion; and this ſum (unleſs for the creation of the paper- 
money) muſt have been either raiſed by enormous taxes, 
or borrowed at an enormous rate of intereſt, proportioned 
to the various fortunes of the republic. To have raiſed 
the whole ſum by taxes, would have been a much greater 

grievance to the people than what they have ſuffered 


„ 


by the depreciation, on account of the difficulty and ex- 
pence of collecting large taxes. It is therefore better for 


the French, by the difference of this difficulty and ex- 


pence, to ſink 160 millions by depreciation, than to pay to 
their government that ſum by taxation. It is alſo better 
for them that they have ſunk at once 160 millions by de- 
preciation, than that they ſhould have paid an enormous 
intereſt for that ſum by taxation ; for though in the latter 


caſe they might not have paid ſo much, even including the 


expence of collection, they would ſtill have had to diſ- 
charge the capital, which would have remained after the 
war a heavy burden upon themſelves and their poſterity. 


The depreciation is a tax upon the people, and perhaps 


the moſt fair and advantageous one that could have been 


_ impoſed on a great emergency. The coſt of collecting it f 


is trifling, being only the expence of the fabrication of 
aſſignats. Whatever it produces comes without farther 
diminution into the public treaſury. The burden of it 
upon the citizens is in proportion to the quantity of aſ- 


ſignats that they poſſeſs; and the quantity of money that 


a man poſſeſſes is as good a criterion of his ability to con- 
tribute to the ſupport of the ſtate, as any other that can be 
applied to in a free country; certainly a much better cri- 
terion than the rent of his houſe, or the number of its 
windows. This tax falls moſt heavily upon bankers, rich 
men, and all thoſe who have a fixed revenue ariſing out of 


lands, or any other ſpecies of property; that is, upon the 


perſons who ought to be heavily taxed, when heavy taxes 
are unavoidable. The depreciation is leſs felt by tradeſ- 
men, manufacturers, and all who live by the wages of la- 
bour, and the fale of the produce of the earth; for labour and 
the ang the earth will * bring their juſt price, 


provided 


** 
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provided there are no maximum laws, The induftrious 


claſſes are therefore leſs MI than any other, by the 


tax of depreciation, 


Mr. Pitt has aſſerted, I think without truth, that the ſyſ. 
tem of moderation lately adopted in France is injurious to 
the credit of the aſſignats, and that, Robeſpierre's maxi- 
mum laws ſupported by means of terror, gave additional 


value to them, and conſequently additional energy to the 
government. By theſe laws, the government partly ſup- 


ported itſelf, not by the contributions of the whole nation, 
but by robbing individuals, When the French govern- 


ment iſſue aſſignats at the market price, the tax of the 


depreciation is paid by the people, and the individuals who 
have dealings with the government pay no more of this tax 
than their juſt ſhare. But if the goyernment iſſue their aſſig- 
nats at par, the depreciation being at the time, ſuppoſe 50 per 
cent, and force an individual to ſell his corn or his ſhip, and 
to take in return theſe aſſignats at a par price, the indi- 
vidual is robbed of one half his property, beſides paying 
as well as others his quota towards the public taxes. By 


the maximum laws, farmers, tradeſmen, labourers, manu- 
facturers, in ſhort all the uſeful and induſtrious claſſes, were 


robbed to ſupport the rich and lazy, of ſo much as the 


maximum prices of their labour and produce fell ſhort of 


the true prices. This difference often amounted to half 


the value of the commodity, 


Perſons of fortune, whoſe incomes 3 the ope- 
ration of the maximum laws, were not affected by the 


depreciation, paid little or no part of that tax, which 
fell altogether upon the poor and induſtrious. Thus the 


true order of taxation was reverſed. Thoſe who were 
taxed lightly ought to have been taxed heavily, and thoſe 
who were taxed heavily, ought to have been taxed as 
lightly as the exigencies of the public would admit. The 


maximum 
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maximum laws heaped favors upon the rich, and plundered 
the poor. They paid court to an orderly claſs of men, 
who could not in any caſe have been very dangerous to 
government, and they oppreſſed and irritated a numerous 
and licentious cſs, who had the power, and had often 
ſhewn they did not want the inclination to redreſs their 
grievances, and puniſh the authors of them, by inſurrec- 
tion. The maximum laws ſo far from giving energy and 
ſtability to the government of Robeſpierre, were among 
the principle cauſes of his deſtruction. To ſupport this 
part of his dreadful ſyſtem, required perpetual executions, 


* 


for which he was abhorred and abandoned by the people. 

The maximum laws were as injurious to the true cre- 
dit of the paper currency, for whoſe ſupport they were 
enacted, as to the ſafety of the government. Like the old 
laws, which inflicted heavy penalties for taking intereſt 
for money, they defeated their own purpoſe. They attach- 
ed chiefly upon the neceſſaries of life, or in the French 
phraſe, upon articles of the firſt neceſſity; but though 
they affixed the higheſt prices that could be demanded 
for them (prices greatly below the true value) they did 
not in many inſtances oblige the owners to ſell them, 
and the owners would naturally wiſh to keep them 
back from the market as long as poflible, ſince they 
would ſuſtain a great loſs by ſelling them. But as the 
maximum laws were enacted in times of ſcarcity, there 
was always a great demand for the maximum articles. 
The demand for food on the one hand, and the eager 
deſire of gain on the other, would cauſe the law of the 
maximum to be diſregarded, notwithſtanding the heavy | 
penalties it impoſed. Enormous prices would be given 
to the ſeller of proviſions; for he would require not only 
a juſt equivalent in aſſignats for his commodities; that is, 


the 
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the price they would bring, if no maximum laws exiſted, 


but he mutt be handſomely paid for the great riſk he in- 


curred by an illegal tranſaction. Aſſignats would in this 


manner be depreciated by the maximum laws, for it would 
require a larger ſum in that money to purchaſe a given 
article, than if no maximum laws had been enacted. 


One of the cauſes that give credit and currency to the French 


aſſignats is the demand for them as inſtruments of commerce, 


but for this purpoſe they muſt be allowed to find their true 
value. They muſt not, by obtaining from the legiſlature 
a forced credit, become the inſtruments of public robbery 
and private injuſtice. When the difference between the 
maximum prices, and the juſt prices becomes very great, 
as it muſt ſoon, in conſequence of the encreaſing quantity 
of paper money, all affairs of commerce, will be tranſacted 
either without regard to the maximum law by means of 
the aſſignats, which, muſt be depreciated, by ſuch tranſac- 
tions, or by barter, or by ſpecie, by which the demand for 
the aſfignats, as a medium of traffic, and conſequently their 
value will be diminiſhed. 

It is not cruelty and terror, but juſtice and moderation, 
that will ſupport the finances of France. When the 
government is juſt and moderate, the people have confi- | 
dence in them, and they take more willingly the money, 


which they create. Had the ſyſtem of terror and the maxi- 
mum laws been continued, their influence would have 
been as ruinous to the paper curraney as to every ching 
elſe within their reach. They have Inj jured the ſale of the | 

national domains; for what man would give a large price 


for land, when he knew, he might be lawfully lured 
of its produce: they have nearly deſtroyed many branches 
of commerce and manufactures; for who would engage in 

D them 
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them, when forbid on pain of death to make any profit of 


his capital, and when all * commerce was miti- | 
gated robbery ? 


Tbe depreciation of the aſſignats, great as it | has been, 
is not ſo detrimental to the French governmeut as his ma- 


jeſty's miniſters ſuppoſe. The aſſignats were made for 
two purpoſes: to ſerve as an inſtrument of commerce, and 


as a medium by which the government were enabled to 


command a portion of the produce and induſtry of the 


country. With reſpe& to commerce, it is not of ſo much 


: conſequence that the aſſignats ſhould bear a high valu e, as 


a certain value; for that which is to repreſent the value of 


all things ſhould be the leaſt liable to vary. The revolu- 
tions in the government, and the events of the war, cauſed 
a fluctuation in the price of aſſignats that did much injury 


to commerce; but the government, who were always 


ſtruggling for their exiſtence, did not give themſelves much 
une aſineſs about the embarraſſments of merchants. With 


reſpect to the government, the depreciation was not ſo 


15 ſeverely felt: i in ſome caſes it matters not to them how much 


it may be. 


1 circumſtances that give LO TRA to a paper cur- . 
| rency like the French affignats, are the public opinion 
of the ſtability of the government, or of the ſyſtem 


of government, the pledges offered in exchange for 


them, the debts and the taxes which may be paid by 
them, and the demand for them as inſtruments of commerce, 


'Fhe people of France have never been in leſs dread of a 


counter- revolution than at preſent. The greater part of _ 
the territory of the whole republic is the pledge of the 


aſſignats; and with regard to the ſale of that part of it 
Teh has not been e of, it n little whether 


Wy Hp one. 


(a7 
one liyre in ſilver will purchaſe two or twenty livres in 
aſſignats. The land will ſell for its real value. What 
would bring one livre when they are at par, would (ell for 
two, when the depreciation is 50 per cent. When the 
5 ſtate is obliged from depreciation of its currency to pay 
double (nominally) for the ſervices of its citizens, it re- 
ceives from them a proportionable price for whatever it 
ſells to them. If the national property is conſiderable 
enough to defray all the public expences, the nation can 
ſuffer nothing from the utmoſt poſſible ee of its 
currency. 

The ſame obſervations hold with reſpet to taxes. If 
the aſſignats fall gradually to one half, or one fourth of 
this nominal value, the taxes may be nominally doubled'or 
quadrupled, without impoſing any additional burden upon 
the people. The principal alteration that the depreciation 
would then produce, would be an emiſſion of a greater 
quantity of paper, or a bor: ph in the denomination of the 
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The caſe in which the net cannot t bel in) jured by | 
any depreciation is when the quantity in value of the paper 
money iſſued is not greater than the value received in taxes, 
and in paymentfor national property, 

I the depreciation be great and rapid, and if the quan- 
tity emitted be enormouſly greater than that which is de- 
ſtroyed by taxes and other means, the government will be 


L | much embarraſſed, That the French government will ſoon 
be in this ſituation appears probable. Their immenſe armies 


— the myriads whom they employ to provide them with arms 
and proviſions the gigantic ſcale of all their operations 
their extravagance in many inſtances—and in ſome, 
their embezzlements of the public money, (for they are 
| | not 


\% 
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not ignorant of the practices of politer governments) 
have required ſuch an immenſe emiſſion of aſſi gnats, that 
even their immenſe reſources have been inſufficient to keep 
them down. Were we contending with a government 
that relied upon regular reſources only, we might conſider 
this circumſtance as an advantage; but fince our object is 
the deſtruction of a form of government to which the 
people are enthuſiaſtically attached, and for whoſe ſupport 
they are ready to make every ſacrifice, we cannot expect 
that any financial difficulties will make them ſurrender, while 
men and money can be obtained by any means. If the de- 
preciation of the aſſignats ſhould ever become ſo great as to 
make them of little or no value, there are many expedients 
to which the government may have recourſe. The church 
and crown lands, and the greater part of the property of 
the emigrants, have been already ſold, but the purchaſers 
did not pay immediately. In general the price was divided 
into twelve parts, to be paid at twelve annual inſtalments, 
with intereſt, The principal fales took place- ſince the 
year 1790, and many of them ſince the dethronement 
of the king in 1792; the convention have therefore to re- 
ceive yet from eight to ten inſtalments upon their immenſe 
property, according to the time of the ſale; and this in- 
come will withdraw from circulation a great quantity of aſ- 
ſignats, and therefore increaſe the value of the remainder, 
But as theſe domains were ſold for a ſpecific ſum in aſſig- 
nats, the ſubſequent depreciation of them makes the ſale in- 

jurious to the nation, and beneficial to the purchaſers: 
that which was a fair price when aſſignats bore a high va- 
Jue, may be at chis time too ſmall by one half. If the 
convention is hard puſhed, the purchaſers may be told, that 
the ſpirit of the contract muſt be obſerved, and that they 
mult 


\ 


© 


muſt add to all future payments, ſuch a ſum in a gnats be- 
yorid that which was agreed upon, as will' compenſate the 
republic for the depreciation ſince the time of the fale. 


If the purchaſers diſlike this arrangement, the affignats 


already paid by them to the nation will probably be return- 
ed with intereſt, and an allowance for the depreciation, and 
the lands put up to auction anew. Should even this expe- 
dient be inſufficient, the French government may have re- 
courſe to the meaſure which they adopted on the 14th of 
December, 1793, that no aſſignat above a certain value 
ſhould be received at the treaſury, after a certain time. 
If puſhed ſtill farther, they might make a ſimilar decree 


with regard to the whole currency; the effect of which 


would be, that all national property ſold in the mean time 
would bring. an immenſe nominal price, and the finances 


would be completely liberated. - If the convention was 


driven to the utmoſt extremity, they might declare all the 


aſſignats already in circulation waſte paper, make a new 


emiſſion, and open a new account. Much diſtreſs would be 


occaſioned by this meaſure, and many complaints, which 


would probably be ſoon overcome by the energy of the go- 
| vernment, and the enthuſiaſm of the people. If we may 


judge from experience, there is no evil which the French 
nation will not endure, no ſacrifice which they will not 
make, rather than ſubmit to the ſcourges of deſpotilm and 


fuperſtition, 


Among the expedients for withdrawing from circulation 


a quantity of aſſignats, none appears more ingenious, or 


more feaſible than the lottery of Cambon. If the ſcheme 
be carried into effect, it will prevent any dangerous 


embarraſſment in the French finances for a few years at 
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If we contended wich France, as formerly, only for 


| wealth and dominion, the embarraflments. of her finances 


might probably terminate the war in our favour ; but we 
fight to ſubvert the whole ſyſtem of her government, and 
we have ample proof that we cannot ſucceed without ſub- 
duing the country, We have alſo ſtrong proof that the 
people of it will make every ſacrifice, contribution and ex- 
ertion, rather than ſubmit to any conqueror. When, 
therefore, it is propoſed to examine how long they are able 
to hold out, and continue the war, we ſhould lay aſide finan- 
cial conſiderations, and conſider how long will the whole 
produce and induſtry of the country be ſufficient to feed 
the people, and ſupport the government. The aflignats | 
are only the medium for transferring the ſurplus produce 
and induſtry into the hands of government. Whatever 
derangements and imbezzlements there may, be in this 
Currency, neither produce nar induſtry will be deſtroyed by 
them. The government will ſoon find means of getting 
at both; and they never will abandon their ſtruggle for 
liberty, while France yields corn, meat, and cloaths enough 
for the inhabitants, and arms and ammunition enough for 
that part of them deſtined to act againſt the enemy. It 
matters not whether all theſe things are produced in 


France, or whether ſome of them are purſes. ron fo- 
reign countries. 


That the whole produce and 1 of France will | 
be ſufficient to feed the people, and maintain the govern- 
ment, even on its preſent immenſe eſtabliſhment, for any 
length of time to which the war can be prolonged, is ex- 
tremely probable. They have anſwered theſe purpoſes com- 

| pletely, ever ſince the war began, without having been 
called for with that rigour with which they would be ex- 
11 ' | . | acted 
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(31 ) 
aftedi in the extremity of diſtreſs, Though the government 
has accumulated a great debt, and mortgaged a great por- 


tion of revenue, they have not borrowed any money, or the 
value of money, from any foreign ſtate, which muſt have 


been the caſe, if more than the whole produce of France 


had been conſumed by the people and the government. 


On the contrary, they are ſaid to have laviſhed 3 | 
ſums in certain countries. 


Nothing is more improbable, than chat the hos of 
France, for the next eight or ten years, will fall ſhort of 


| What it has been lately, or even at the moſt flouriſhing pe- 
riods of the monarchy. The agricultural wealth of 


France was always ſuperior to that which aroſe from her 
' manufactures and commerce. It is directly the reverſe 


with reſpect to England. Our commerce, and our manu- 


factures, which in a great meaſure depend upon our com- 
merce, form the chief part of our wealth. The com- 
mercial and manufacturing intereſts of France have ſuf- 


| fered extremely by the war; but the agriculture of that 
country has been improved; every poſlible encourage- 


ment is given to it by the government. New modes of 
cultivation are ſtruck out; machines invented to facilitate 


labour; the public roads improved; canals formed; and 
thoſe immenſe portions of the earth that under the old 


government were rendered uſeleſs by pride and oftentation, 
made profitable to the ſtate. To give efficacy to theſe im- 
provements, commiſſioners are ſent into every part of the 
republic, whoſe knowledge and authority overcome the ig⸗ 


norance and prejudices of the peaſants. Notwithſtanding 
the great ſcarcity which is owing in a great meaſure to the 


maximum laws, the inſurrections in different parts of the 


country, and the fooliſh and oppreſſive conduct of govern- 


ment to cultivators of corn, it is known that France has 


never 


1 
never produced more abundant harveſts than ſince the 
revolution; and it-is probable from the events of the war, 
that the produce will not decreaſe. 7 

Let us therefore baniſh from our ids the Abe 
hope of conquering France by her financial difficulties, 
or of obliging her to remit any of her claims to freedom 
by the power of our money. Admit that we have trea- 
ſure without end; France is equally rich in the fertility of 
ber ſoil, and the enthuſiaſm of her people. We ſhall never 


be able to weary her from the purſuit of independence, 


while ſhe has men to fight, and food to ſupport them; and 

if her enthuſiaſm remains (as it probably will) while the 

war laſts, her produce will enable her to continue hoſtilities, 

even on the preſent gigantic ſcale of operations, for hve, 
twenty,. or a hundred years. 

Let it be ſuppoſed then, that the ſucceſs of the two next 

campaigns ſhould fully gratify the hopes of the moſt ſanguine 


friend of adminiſtration that the enemy ſhould be driven 


from Germany, Holland, the Netherlands, Italy and Spain, 
and that the allies ſhould be again in poſſeſſion of Valen- 
ciennes, Conde, Landrecies, — Queſnoy; : We ſhould not 
even then be nearer the attainment of the grand object 


of miniſters than at preſent. New aſſignats would be 


_ created—freſh ſoldiers would fly to the frontiers—freſh en- 
thuſiaſm and fury would urge them to battle—and the ar- 
mies of the allies would, as akusl, either be cut to pieces, or 
forced to ſave themſelves by flight. In the mean time, the 


irritation of the public mind in F rance might occafion new 


parties, revolutions, and maſſacres; and all the advantages 
chat would ariſe from ſuch laughter, would be that the in- 
creaſed miſeries of that brave country might afford a new 
ſubject of exultation to thoſe gentlemen who are not aſham- 


ed 
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ed to maintain that they are contending i in the cauſe of re- 
_ ligion, humanity, and juſtice. | 

We may conceive the efforts that France could make 
for a great- length of time without having recourſe to vi- 


gorous exactions, by attending to the events of the reign 


of Louis XIV. That monarch was able to carry on ex- 


penſive wars, and maintain three or four hundred thouſand 


men in the field during fifteen years, although the whole 
produce of France muſt have been greatly inferior to its 
preſent amount for obvious reaſons, and although the nation 


was not then incumbered with the maintenance of 250,000 
diſſolute clergy and nobility, their equipages, ſervants, and 


dependants. The whole number of theſe idlers could not have 


been much leſs than a million, and they were probably more 
expenſive to the nation than the ſame number of troops 
would have been. At preſent there are neither nobility 


or Clergy ſupported in idleneſs; ſplendid equipages are 


aboliſhed; and every citizen muſt either fight or work. 


The ſurplus produce that would have ſupported this million 
of perſons, had the old government continued, will now be 
more than ſufficient to ſupport a million of ſoldiers. 

We have perhaps as little to hope in regard to the at- 
tainment of our object, from the aſſiſtance of the royaliſts 
in France, as from the ſtate of her pecuniary reſources. 
When this party were in their utmoſt ſtrength and proſ- 


perity, we were unable to derive any benefit from their co- 


operation; they have been ſince broken by numerous de- 
feats. The effect of the decree of amneſty upon thoſe 
| whoeſcaped is notorious; and it is not to be expected, from 

the ſpecimen they have had of the tempers of the French 


and Engliſh governments, that they will again encounter 


the energy and fury of the one, or place any reliance upon 
the imbecillity and irreſ0;ution of the other, 
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The expectation of counter-revolutionary inſurrections 
in Paris, or the department, we have found to be deluſive. 


The objects of all the revolutions and inſurrections that . 
have happened in different parts of the republic, (La Ven- 


dee alone excepted) were effentially. different from that 


which his majeſty's miniſters have avowed: in general, 


each revolution has removed the government farther from 
- monarchy. than the preceding... Such was the force of the 
popular averſion to royaliſm, that whenever a party could 
fix the imputation of it upon its adverſaries, it generally 


deſtroyed: their credit and their exiſtence. Nor does the 
public opinion upon this ſubject ſeem to have varied ſince 


the death of Robeſpierre. It was aſſerted in one of the prints, 
that the ſon of Louis XVI. would derive advantage from 
the late triumph of the moderate party. The Committee 


of General Safety were ſo much alarmed at the aſſertion, that 
they contradicted it as a calumny in a formal manner, and 


diſclaimed (as they ſaid) all intention of mitigating the cap- 


tivity of the children of Capet. The circumſtance is 


atrocious, but it ſhews in the ſtrongeſt manner the opinion 
that government entertained of the feelings of the public: 


they muſt. have ſuppoſed that their deteſtation of royalty 


was deep and inveterate, when they dreaded the imputation 

of an act of humanity to infants, becauſe they were the off- 
' ſpring of a king. The committee might have been miſ- 
taken, but it is not probable they were; for they had the 


beſt means of knowing the ti uth, and the ſafety of their 


lives might e upon the accuracy of their e. 
tion. (4 . 
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4 The fabſtance of the A RET complained, of to the 8 was, 
that the priſoners in the temple would be among the number of thoſe who 


would be benefited by the deſtruction of the Terroriſts, and that the Come 


mittee 
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No expedients are neglected to preſerve the Frenc!, 
nation in their preſent fierce and republican temper. The 
exploits of the meaneſt ſoldier, are reſounded through the 
country. Ample rewards are beſtowed upon him, and Bis 
family maintained at the public expence, if the fate of war 
| ſhould deprive them of his protection. Infants are taught 
to liſp ejaculations for the proſperity of the republic. The 
reigning principles of liberty and equality are inſtuled with 
the utmoſt care into the minds of youth, and become their 
prejudice and habit. The religious opinions ſuppoſed to be 
the moſt grateful to the pride of human reaſon, are fo in- 


terwoven as to be almoſt identified with thoſe principles, 


and are celebrated at public ſeſtivals with all the graces and 
magnificence that decorated the elegant ſuperſtitions of 
Greece and Rome. It is by theſe artifices that the riung 


generation will become as terrible and Getagmined repub- , 


licans as their fathers. 


All hiſtory teaches us that the object of our purſuit i is 
*fruitleſs. Wars made againſt opinions have only i-rved to 


give them ſtrength and enthuuaſm. There is hardly an 


inſtance of a popular revolution that was tolerably ſucceſs- 


ful in the beginning, being afterwards defcated by foreign 
fore; but the hiſtory of the world 1s full of We 


* 


— 


mittee of General Safety would n fit preceptors for the Ls of 
the ci-devant king. 

Mathieu, the Reporter, obſerved that it was neceltyy to refute this fable 
of royaliſm ; that the committee had taken the beit meaſures to ſecure as 
much as poſſi le the detention of the children of the tyrant, and had no 
intention to mitigate heir captivity, or give them inſtructors. The Com- 
mittee and the Cor:yeation (ſays he) know how to ftrike off the heads of 
kings, but not how to educate their children.” Se:itiments like theſe muſt 
be abhorred by every body: I adduce them only as an argument to prove, 
that we are groſsly deluded when we are told of the aſſiſtance we may expect 
from the royaliſts in Paris. 

. inſignificant 
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inſignificant ſtates, which by the aftoniſhing energy inſpir- 
ed by democratic revolutions, have defeated all the forces 
of the greateſt monarchies. Rome, when the baniſhed the 
Tarquins and became a republic, was aſſailed by all the 
; Guys of Italy; ; whom las and finally conquered (a). 


er 
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a The conduct of the Romans at this 70160 hates a 13 reſemblance 
to that of the French ſince the revolution. When Tarquin was baniſhed, 
. Collatinus, the huſband of the violated Lucretia, was choſen one of the 
Conſuls in preference to Valerius, not on account of ſuperior virtue or 
talents, but becauſe he was imagined to have a keener hatred againſt the 
family of the tyrant.— In France the Briſſotin and Rolandiſt parties loſt all 
credit with the people by attempting to ſave the life of Louis the XVI. 
The ambaſſadors of Tarquin were refuſed an audience by the ſenate -an 
oath was taken never to ſubmit to him, but to maintain the liberty of 
Rome by force of arms. - Brutus ordered two of his own ſons to be put to 
death, for conſpiring to reſtore him; a multitude of other conſpirators ſhared 
the ſame fate. Collatinus was deprived of the conſular dignity, for attempting 
to ſave the lives of his nephews, who were acquainted with the conſpiracy z _ 
and he was baniſhed from the city, becauſe he was related to the tyrant. The 
people were allowed to plunder the goods belonging to the king, and his 
palace was levelled with the ground. His cauſe was afterwards eſpouſed; by 
the Latins, and by Porſenna, the moſt powerful Prince in Italy, who be- 

ſieged Rome with an immenſe army. 
| During the fiege, the Romans were alflicted with a peſtilence, and diſ- 
tracted by the number of the king's friends, who were yet in the city, and 
whom they were obliged to terrify by frequent executions. They were alſo 
| haraſſed at the ſame time by a Tuſcan army. —Porſenna, admiring the he- 
roiſm of the Romans, and ſeeing the folly of attempting to ſubdue them, 
was at length induced to abandon the cauſe of the few exiles who had aflur- 
ed him that the aſſiſtance of their friends in Rome, and the weakneſs of the 
other party, Would enable him to reſtore Tarquin without much difficulty. 
Aſter this event, Tarquin was aſſiſted by other ſtates, who were ſoon com- 
pelled to make peace upon ſuch terms as the Romans pleaſed to dictate. At 
laſt, after a conteſt of three years, he found all hope of affecting a counter- 
revolution vain, and returned to the city of Tuſculum, where he lived 14. 
years, with his wife, in a private manner. See Plutarch in Poplicolam, 
Dionyfius Hal. Lib. 8. Livy Lib. 2. Eutropius, Lib. 1, Florus (cap. 9) | 
| ſpeaking 
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| Every one FO the FR Tr OS and ſucceſsful ſtruggle 
made by a few-of. the inhabitants of Switzerland againſt. 
the whole power of the houſe of ' Auſtria, for 20 years; 

and by Holland during thrice that period againſt the Spa- 


niſh monarchy, although theſe rebellious; ſtates, as they 
were then termed, were infinitely inferior in ordinary re- 


ſources to. thoſe that attempted to oppreſs them. The 
league of Cambray formed by a junto of deſpots for the 
deſtruction of the republic of Venice was in the end as 


unſucceſsful as the confederacy of Pilnitz has hitherto 


been. The hiſtories of ancient Greece and modern Italy : 


afford many inſtances of a ſimilar nature. We all know 
the nature of the American war and its fortunate ter- 
mination; yet there are ſtill found among us perſons 
who talk of ſubjugating France. 
It may be aſked, cannot England make the ſame exer- 
tions and ſacrifices that France has made? Cannot all the 


people able to bear arms, all ſhips, proviſions, artifices, and 


— 
* * 
—— 


| ſpeaking of theſe times, makes uſe of the following remarkable expreſſions, 
——Populus Romanus ad vindicandum libertatis ac pudicitiæ decus, quodam 


quaſi inſtinctu deorum concitatus, regem repentè deſtituit, bona diripit, | 
agrum Marti ſuo conſecrat, imperium in eoſdem libertatis ſue vindices 
transfert, mutato tamen jure & nomine—Tantumque libertatis nove gau= 


dium inceſſerat, ut vix mutati ſtatus fidem caperent ; alterumque ex con- 
ſulibus, tantum ob nomen & genus regium, facibus abrogatis, urbe dim- 
mitterent. Itaque ſubſtitutus Valerius Poplicola ex ſummo ſtudio annixus 
eſt ad augendam liberi populi majeſtatem.— Et ne ſpecie arcis offenderet 
eminentes ædes ſuas in plana ſubmiſit.—Liber jam hinc populus Romanus, 
prima adverſus exteros arma pro libertate corripuit; mox pro finibus; de- 
inde pro ſociis; tum gloria & imperio, laceſſantibus aſſiduè uſque quaque 


finitimis.— Omnibus portis in hoſtem incurrerat: donec quaſi contagione 


quadam per fingulos itum eſt & proximis quibuſque correptis, totam Itali- 
am ſub ſe redegerunt. Rome, at the time of dethroning Tarquin, was leſs 
powerful, compared with the reſt of Italy, than France is ws compared 
with the reſt of . 
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money be put in requiſition to enable miniſters to obtain 
their object. It is not certain that a nation ſo fond of the 


conveniences and luxuries of life as we are, would conſent 
to abandon them all, and encounter the hardſhips and dan- 
gers of a military ſtate. The men of property, who have 
hitherto ſupported the war, would feel themſelves uneaſy 
when they found that the intereſt of the national debt was 
applied to accelerate the conqueſt of France, that the capi- 
tal itſelf might be annihilated, that all the produce of their 

eſtates muſt be ſeized for the ſupport of our armies, and 


that they themſelves would be obliged to turn out an 4 join | + 9 


the aſpiring heroes who were going to march to Paris. If 


even theſe great exertions could be made, they would ulti- 


mately be defeated by the ſuperior population, reſources 


and enthuſiaſm of France. How could the people of Eng- 


land become eirchuſiaſts in ſuch a cauſe? What glory or 


advantage is there in view for which they would ſubmit to 


ſo many calamities to the deſtruction of their tranquillity, 


their commerce, 'their wealth, their perſonal freedom, and 


to the rigorous. and deſpotic authority that would be ne- 
ceſſary to ſupport theſe meaſures? The real object of the 


War is the ſafety and agrandizement of the miniſter, of 


which he connot aſſure himſelf until the deſtruction of 
liberty in France ſhall facilitate the deſtruction of the 
conſtitution of England. The War is not a national 
concern. The country is a party to it only in its Cala» 
mities. Tt preſents no object to patriotiſm, The people 
cannot be otherwiſe than cold with reſpect to its ſucceſs. 
Some who complained of the evils attending it, were re- 


proached with the example of the French, who it was ſaid, 
in the midft or all their diſtreſſes, had remitted nothing of 


their lofty language, and arduous exertions. Had we 
been in the ſame OG; We might probably have been 


equally 


{ 8 
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equally magnanimous. They fought for the preſervation 
of their property, their liberties, and their lives—We fight 
to deſtroy the liberty of other countries, for the ſupport of 
an adminiſtration, who are preparing to reward us al 
juſtly) by deſtroying our wm. 
J have hitherto confined myſelf to a Fae POR of the 
improbability of the ſucceſs of our offenſive operations, and 
I have admitted, for the ſake of the argument, that our re- 
ſources are inexhauſtible, our allies faithful, and our people 
_ obedient. I have preſumed that the enemy will be driven 
from all his conqu<its, and that our armies in the next, or 
ſome ſubſequent campaign, will be as viQorious as they were 
when they conquered the chief fortreſſes of the northern 
frontier of France. With all theſe ſuppoſed advantages, 
that we ſhall fail in ſubduing that country is, I think, beyond 
a doubt; and unleſs the principle of the war, and the pre- 
ſent adminiſtration are changed, I am not fo ſanguine as 
ſome perſons whoſe opinions I revere, about our means of 
defence. 
One country, till this time 3 8 has al- 
| ready fallen in the conteſt. The united provinces which 
ſucceſsfully reſiſted the power of Spain for upwards of half 
a century, and all the power of Louis IV. when all Europe 
trembled at his name, have been unable to ſuſtain the fury 
of the enemy. The defeat may perhaps be owing to a 
diminution of the martial ſpirit of the Dutch, or to the 
gradual encroachment of their government, which left them 
nothing worth defending. Whether we ſhould labour 
under the latter diſadvantage if invaded, it may be diffi- 
cult to determine. That which renders France at this 
time ſo dangerous to the reſt of Europe is the enthuſiaſm | 
of her people. It is not the wild enthuſiaſm of Barba- 
rians (though ſuch an enthuſiaſm has been equal to the 
conqueſt of the greateſt part of the world) but an en- 


_ thuſiaſm 
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Puifiafin perfectly civilized, diſciplined: and cbediederss = 
While a power almoſt deſpotic impels or reſtrains it ar 
pleaſure; every art and ſcience contribute their aid to regu- 
late and improve its fury. Experiments in natural philo- 


ſophy that were formerly diſplayed only to gratif⸗ curioſity, 


and various inventions, have been applied by the French 
for the ſafety of their own troops and the deſtruction of 
their enemies; while the allies, without improvements, in- 
ventions, or enthuſiaſm, continue the conteſt coldly and 


fluggiſhly; their operations palſied by diſunion and mutual 
Jealouſies and by the promotion of perſons to the command 


or theit armies, who are illi ſuited to rival che Oy" 
talents of the republican generals. HI 
The. victories obtained by the French Ala the laſt 


campaign, are only to be parallelled in the hiſtory of thoſe 
countries, who, impelled by the cravings of hunger, or the 
madneſs of fanaticiſm, have ſuddenly conquered all the na- 
tions around them. The enemy during that campaign cap- 
tured 144 towns and cities, among them ſome of the 


ſtrongeſt fortreſſes in Europe won ſix decifive pitehed bat- 


tles took 2, 80g pieces of cannon and obliged 60,000 of 


the beſt troops in Europe to ſurrender as priſoners of war, 


either by capitulation or in the field. With the additional 


ſtrength and ſpirits acquired by theſe victories, and by the 


conqueſt of the United Provinces in the preſent year, it is 
not very improbable that France will be able, in the courſe 


of one or two campaigns more, (if the war be unfortunately 


continued ſo long) to force Auſtria, Spain, and the Italian 


powers to make peace as Pruſſia has done; or, if they re- 
fuſe to treat, to ſubdue them completely, or reduce their 


power ſo far, as to leave her at liberty to purſue her invete- 


rate enemy, the Engliſh government, without bl TT 
hone of "ng diſturbed i moms £5 621 


4 


In this ſituation ſhe might eaſily ſpare from her armed 
myriads three or four hundred thouſand men for the inva- 
ſion of theſe iſlands. 1 

Io prevent expeditions of this nature; our * chief reliance 

is upon our navy, and it is certainly our beſt defence; but 
it is far from being certain that we ſhall always maintain our 
preſent ſuperiority by ſea. The French are ſaid tg be 
making immenſe naval preparations : they have above one 
hundred ſhips of the line on the ſtocks in their different 
dock-yards; the conqueſt of Holland puts in their power 
a number of ſhips of war, a quantity of naval ſtores, and 
whatis of more Conſequence, 30,000 excellent ſeamen, who, 
beſides their ſkill and courage, are ſaid to poſſeſs a ſtrong 
antipathy to, this country. It is not eaſy to calculate the 
advantages that France may derive from this aſliſtance. 
Holland was once able to diſpute the ſovereignty of the ſea 
with England and France united. Since that time, how- 
ever ſhe has been enfeebled by age, luxury, and ſervitude, * 
and her marine has been diminiſhed; but her ſeamen are 
nearly as numerous and as good as ever. This claſs of 
men, whoſe employment inures them to hardſhips and 
danger, are not liable to catch the effeminacy that grows 
up along with the wealth of a commercial ſtate. 
If an attempt is made upon this iſland before Spain is 
= ſubdued, we. have not much aſſiſtance to expect from her 
navy. She will be employed as far as her ſloth will permit, 
in oppoſing the French by land. But if ſhe is conquered 
before we are invaded, the activity of the enemy will not 
ſuffer her fleet to remain idle. | 
To cover an invaſion it is not neceſſary that the enemy 
ſhould have a great naval ſuperiority. Their object might 
be accompliſhed, if their fleet was ſtrong enough to keep. 
ours engaged until they diſabled it, or until their troops 
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were landed, although their fleet might be defeated in the 


end. It would be a few weeks before our diſabled ſhips . 
could be refitted, and theirs might be ready nearly at the 
fame time, to convoy proviſions to their armies. Ireland 
might be invaded from Port L' Orient, and Scotland from 
Holland, with certain winds that would not permit our 
fleets in Plymouth or Portſmouth to diſturb the invaders. 


Their uſual audacity might make them confident of ſucceſs, 


and careleſs about the means of returning home. What 
the event might be if the invading army was of conſiderable 
force, I tremble to contemplate. My apprehenſions do 


not proceed fronvan opinion that the people of Ireland and 
Scotland do not poſſeſs ſufficient courage to defend them- 


ſelves; but from ſuppoſing that their decided averſion to 


the violent meaſures of adminiſtration may render them 
_ almoſt indifferent to the preſervation of his majeſty's go- 
vernment, and careleſs of the event of any conteſt in which 


his majeſty's rights ky be ſuppoſed to be principally con- 


cerned. 


The loyalty of the Engliſh nation would, I truſt, defeat 


any attempt of this kind. That this would be the caſe is 


not however abſolutely certain: But it is certain, that in 
any event we ſhould be ſubject to many dreadful calamities. 
It has been juſtly remarked, that invaſions have been often 


| ſucceſsful. The invader, if victorious, will have accom- 


pliſhed a grand object, and acquired perhaps conſiderable 
ſpoils. He therefore brings to the conteſt the ardour and 
activity that ariſe from lively hopes, and that contribute ſo 
powerfully to the ſucceſs of all military operations. His 


enemy ſeldom feels fo much animation, unleſs he defends = 
ſome new religion, or ſome popular government, the no- 


velty, enthuſiaſm, or ſuppoſed advantages, of which may en- 
one his mind with fury againſt thoſe who attempted to 


deſtroy 


(43) 
deſtroy his fayorite ſyſtem, and operate upon him like the 


hope of glory, or the proſpect of plunder. In general he 


does not poſitively gain any thing, if victorious; but he 
ſuffers much whether vanquiſhed or victorious. He has 


therefore every thing to loſe and nothing to gain, while the 


invader has every thing to gain and nothing to loſe, We 
know from the events of the year 17 80, that this metropolis 
contains multitudes who would ſeize on any opportunity of 
plundering without dread of puniſhment. Since that year 
the city has increaſed in population and wealth; and it is 


probable that the quantity of its wretchedneſs is not dimi- 
niſhed. 


The firſt appearance 41 the enemy in the country would 


' occaſion ſuch a general panic, that the farmers might not 
think it ſafe to ſend their proviſions to London, Every 
imagination can behold the horrors that even one day's 


famine would produce in ſuch a place. The effects of 


hunger might prove fatal to government, which can not 
exiſt in fafety, unleſs the poor are either fed or hanged. 
As the enemy advanced, I fear there are many among this 
claſs, who, when they ſaw that danger muſt be encoun- 
tered on one {ide or the other, might think it a better game 
to plunder than protect their maſters *, Even among the 


men of property, who pretend to be ſo ſtrongly attached 
to the king and conſtitution, there is a great number that 
would abandon every thing to preſerve their money. 


Theſe unworthy perſons would begin to diſcuſs the danger- 


ous queſtions, whether their property would ſuffer more 


from the taxes and requiſitions of our own goyernment» 


_ " 


__ * 1 An 


— 


= At Leyden and a few other towns of the United a as ſoon as the 


French approached, the patriots began to plunder the adherents of the 


S$tatdholger. 
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than from the contributions levied by the enemy, and whe- 


ther they would not loſe more money by a long continuance 


of the war, than by an immediate ſubmiſſion to the invaders, 
In the latter caſe they would hope for an opportunity of 
ſaving their wealth by emigration or ſome other means. 
In the former they would perſuade themſelves (for intereſt- 


always ſupplies argument) that the French, who are re- 


nowned for their fury, audacity and perſeverance, would 


never abandon N while they had a man left to 


maintain it. 

I will not add to theſe cauſes of apprehenſion, the difaf- 
fection that may be reaſonably ſuppoſed to exiſt in the minds | 
of a great number of his majeſty's ſubjects, who are exclu- 
ded from a fair partici pation in the rights of the conſtitution 
by the teſt Jaws: an excluſion by which the legiſlature 
calumniates and degrades them, repreſenting them to the 
public as unworthy and ſuſpected perſons. I believe our 
injured and inſulted fellow- citizens would forget, as they 
have often done before, the ingratitude and injuſtice of their 
country in its danger; and that they would exert every 
effort in its defence. The firſt to fly would probably be 


the firſt promoters of the war; the s place and 1 en- 


men. 
1 do not mention theſe things with a view to ke us 
diſtruſt our own ſtrength. In times of danger nothing is 
ſo neceſfary as to ſtate the whole truth, and nothing fo 
pernicious as flattery and miſtepreſentation. But ſup- 
poſing the loyalty and energy of England to repel and over- 
'whelm her invaders, what ſhould we not endure while the 
conflict laſted? ow 
. The firlt meaſure of 8 at the commencement 
of it, would be a requiſition of all perſons able to bear arms; 
a moſt unwelcome: ſummons to that numerous claſs — 80 


have 


* P 
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ments, and who could not relinquiſh, without regret, the 


Eaſe and tranquillity-of-mind which ſuch occupations ge- 


nerally beſtow.” The money of individuals muſt be taken 


by force, for the monied men would be very unwilling 
to ſupply government on ſuch an occaſion, unleſs for pre- 


miums ſo extravagant that government could not give 
them. If this plan were not adopted, a paper currency 


muſt be iſſued and ſupported either by means of violence, 
which will be equivalent to a robbery of the perſons upon 


whom it is forced, and which can give it value only for a 


ſhort time, or by ſeizing as a pledge for it the lands and 
revenues of the clergy, who will hardly admit that any 
ſtats-neceſſity can juſtify the expedi ent. All commerce 


and manufactures would ceaſe, and the interruption would 


produce enormous evils,” as we depend ſo much upon the 


fale of our manufactures to procure us proviſions from other 
countries. The high fever of the public mind would give 


freſh' irritation to political parties. Each would load its 
adverſaries with invective and reproach, and accuſe them 


of being the authors of the public calamity; and their 
diſputes, like fimilar ones in other countries, might ſoon 


lead to plundering, maſſacres, or even a civil war” All 


parts of the' kingdom would preſent ſcenes of horror. It 


would be neceſſary to have a gallows or a guillotine per- 
manent in every city to enforce the requiſitions and repreſs 
diſorders, and we might think ourſelves ſingularly fortunate 


if theſe inttruments of death could: command INS to 
the laws. {1 | 


This bickure of 4 0 may appear too highly « Ml 


But let it be recollected that is not more horrible than that 
which France exhibited when ſhe was invaded by the allies. 
It may be . can not we overcome all difficulties and 


dangers 
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dauangers as well as France did? We can, we ought, and 
I truſt we ſhould. But is not the probability, or even the 


bare poſſibility, that the continuance of the war may bring 


upon us, the miſery which ſo long affected that unhappy 
country an irrefragable argument for immediate peace? 
What ſhall we think of the folly, wickedneſs and madneſs 


of the men, who have brought us into. a ſituation in which 
we havereaſon even to dread ſuch calamities, and who ob- 


ſtinately perſiſt in meaſures, which, if continued, will make 


their coming almoſt certain, and conſiderably accelerate 
their arrival? What puniſhment will theſe gentlemen de- 


_ ſerve, if, by their conſpiracy againſt freedom, they ſhall 


atchieve the deſtruction of this country? Will not their 


ſhare of its misfortunes be a ſufficieut puniſhment? Alas! 
they expect to be the ſmalleſt ſufferers by the public 


ruin. They hope, no doubt, to follow the magnanimous 


example of their friends on the continent, who fled at the 
approach of danger and abandoned their people, for whom 


: they too had always. profeſſed the warmeſt affection, to the 


ſolutely remain at their poſts until 12 or 14,000 of our 

ve defenders are cut to pieces (if ſuch ſhould be the 
fate of war, which Heaven avert) and then collecting as 
much of the public money as can be conveniently tranſ- 
ported, they may take refuge, as they delight in the fociety 


| an of an enraged enemy, If we are invaded, they will 
b 


of the virtuous and humane, with their ally the Empreſs of 
Ruſſia. Under her majeſty's pious protection they may 


| ſhelter themſelves from the reſentment of their country, 
whoſe folly and misfortunes will afford pleaſant ſubjects for 


laughter or pity, according to the humour of the moment, 


while they are conſuming its ſpoils in their bacchanalian 
orgies. Many who admit the propriety of an immediate 
peace are of opinion that it cannot be obtained with honor, 
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as they think there cannot be found — the n fit 
| perſons to treat with. 
Few will deny that the government of France have lu 
ficient power to entitle them to negociate. If this point 
be doubted, the King of Spain, the King of Sardinia, the 
EKing of Pruſſia, the Emperor of Germany and the Statd- 
holder, can give teſtimony in their favour. The exertions 
of authority diſplayed by the French government have 
aſtoniſhed the moſt abſolute, and ſanguinary deſpots. 
But that government who can command ſuch efforts 
of their ſubjects, can by a moderate exertion of authority, 
| cauſe a ceſſation of effort. They who have power to 
maintain hoſtility, which is a ſtate of action and danger, 
can eaſily maintain peace, which is a ſtate of comparative 
inactivity and repoſe. The characters of the perſons who 
govern France are ſaid to be ſo objectionable, that miniſters 
cannot negociate with them conſiſtently with the public 
dignity. It is not eaſy to conceive what aggravation of 
guilt and accumulation of infamy can render a government 
_ unworthy of being acknowledged by thoſe who treat with 
the Dey of Algiers and the Empreſs of Ruſſia. Some 
time ago France was governed by perſons with whom no 
good man would have correſponded with ſatisfaction; but 
even then his majeſty's miniſters ſhould not have been pre- 
vented by their crimes from putting, an end to our calami- 
ties. Fortunately for France, and for the reſt of the 
world, theſe execrable perſons are no more, and their 
ſyſtem of terror, proſcription and murder has been ſubvert- 
ed by juſtice, wiſdom and moderation. Moſt of the nations 
of Europe, even our moſt zealous allies, have acknow- 
ledgedthe French government in ſome mode, and have not 
diſdained to treat with its ſervants. Why then do his 
majeſty $ Miniſters continue ſo ſqueamiſh? I am afraid that 
Tallien 
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Tallien or any other perſon who repreſented France would 


have good reaſons for refuſing to treat even with them, if 


moral character could in any caſe create a reaſonable diplo- 
matic objection. They might ſay to them, uſing a little 


exaggeration. © You have never ceaſed to calumniate the 
« French republic. Whenever you ſpoke of its repreſen- 
e tations, your diſcourſes contained nothing but malice» 


- « falſehood and ſcurrility. (4) By violating the rights of 


« nations, you excited Europe to riſe againſt us, and you at- 
« tempted to ſtarve a people whom your arms could not 
« ſubdue. Abandoning the generous boldneſs of your 
ce anceſtors, your, hoſtilities partook of the baſeneſs and 
ce treachery of your hearts. By means as execrable as the 
« end which they were to promote, you filled the re- 


4 public with maſſacres, inſurrections and rebellions. 
e You excited our citizens to rend the boſom of 


« their country, and in conformity with the reſt of your 
« conduct, you at laſt abandoned the inſtruments of your 
« malevolence. To hold correſpondence with ſuch men 
ce as you, would be an eternal diſhonor to France. Mind- 
ful therefore, of our own characters, and of the dignity 
of the POET people whom we repreſent, we ſcorn to 
< treat with you.“ | 

Such might be the i ee of the French government 
if they adopted the abſurd principles of our adminiſtration. 
But happily they are more wiſe; for we know from their 
late treaties with the King of Pruſſia and the Duke of 


a. 
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4 In the Houſe of Commons various appellations have been given to the 
French people, and their repreſentatives, ſuch, as national brutes, raſcals, 
villains, cut-throats, robbers, plunderers, raviſhers, murderers, deiſts, 
atheiſts, Pagans, heathens, hell- W Wannen monſters of _ 
| favagets canibals, &. &c. &c. 
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Tuſcamy, and From" nay of their lute public u ce 


that they would not be unwilling to negociate with us, if 
a propoſal were made to them for that purpoſe, or if they, 
had reaſon to know that propoſals coming from themſelves 
would -not be treated with the contempt with which his 
majeſt yts miniſters have hitherto received them 
The ſacrifices and exertions that the French bb 
are obliged to make to ſupport the war, muſt render them 
deſirous of peace if they could obtain it without abandoning 
the liberty, or the honor of their country. The Conven- 


tion depend upon the will of the people for their power 

and ſafety, and it is not to be preſumed that they would 
_ continue hoſtilities if the people were informed, as they 
| ſoon would be by the disaffected party, that a fair oppor- 
tunity offered for reſtoring peace. They would not con- 


ſent, for they are not quite ſo patient and inſenſible as 


ſome of their neighbours, to endure the unnumbered cala- 


mities of warfare only to gratify the obſtinacy, or caprice 


of their rulers. With what pretence could that conven- 


tion, in the face of the people upon whom their lives and 
fortunes depend, refuſe to make peace with this country, 
when their principal accuſation againſt 22 of their own 
colleagues whom they put to death, was for declaring war 


_ againſt it? They may alſo have ſtrong perſonal motives for 
wiſhing for a general peace. They have already no doubt 
(at leaſt they who are in the reigning committees) appro- 


priated a portion of the public wealth to their own uſe, 


and they know by experience that as long as the war laſts 


the minds of the people will be ſubject to violent agita- 
tions, in ſome of which they might loſe their money and 
their lives. Peace would produce a calm that would give 


them a better chance of ſecurity and enable them to retire 


& | unnoticed 
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a Tf peace would put an end to future pres 
tions, it might ſecure the fruits of the paſt. 25 
They have been unjuſtly” accuſed of entertaining a 
rancorous and inveterate animoſity againſt the people of 
England. When they ſpeak of us, they generally make a 
diſtinction between the people and the government, a diſ- 
tinction which for the honor of the Engliſh name, I hope | 
has been made, and they mention us thus ſeparated in 
terms of eſteem and affection. The deſign imputed to them 
of ſubverting our conſtitution and eſtabliſhing their own re- 
publican ſyſtem in its ſtead, proved rather their folly than | 
their enmity: for they who deſire tobeſtow upon us what they 
conſider the firſt of all human bleſſings, and forthe preſerva- 
tion of which they facrifice every thing that mankind deem 
| valuable, ought not to excite in our breaſts any violent indig- 
nation on account of the meditated bounty. It is true that 
the tone of the Convention has not been always favorable 
to us. They have on ſome occaſions, chiefly when they 
have been exaſperated by loſſes, treaſons and defeats, utter- = 
ed execrations and menaces againſt the whole nation; and | 
conſidering the injuries we have offered and the miſeries we | 
haye occaſioned to them, their feelings muſt have been very 
ſingular, if their conduct had been different. But ſince 
the overthrow of Robeſpierre, they have reſumed the lan- 
guage of amity and moderation. The cruel decree for re- 
fuſing quarter to Engliſh ſoldiers has been repealed. with. 
applauſe, and ſeveral of our countrymen have been libe- 
rated from confinement. We ought to avail ourſelves of 
theſe ſymptoms of returning, friendſhip, and to improve 
on our parts, the favorable opportunity by diſmifſing 
the authors of our common calamities; by puniſhing and 
diſgracing the promoters of the treaty of Pilnitz, and the 
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defenders of the atrocious manifeſtoes of the Duke of 
Brunſwick, (2) and by placing in their room a virtuous 
and popular adminiſtration. When the French faw that 
they had to treat with men who had the hearts of the peo- 
ple, who from the beginning of the revolution had ex- 
preſſed their abhorrence of the treaties and manifeſtoes of 
the confederacy, and had ſtrenuouſly maintained that the 
French republic ought to have been acknowledged, chere 


would be no obſtacle in the Tu of an ETON and 
laſting peace. | | 


It would be highly dangerous to infer from theſe obſer- 
vations, if they are admitted to be juſt, that the French 
will always be pacifically inclined, even upon our making 
congeſſions, and that we may continue in hoſtilities for one 
or more campaigns, without any other loſs than the blood, 
treaſure, and happineſs that will be ſquandered in the mean 
time. A certain degree of ſucceſs may incline an enemy to 
peace, but if the ſucceſs be ſo great that his adverſary is 
unable to oppoſe him, he will liſten to nothing ſhort of un- 
conditional ſubmiſſion. When the French took Maef- 
tricht, and a few other towns, his highneſs the Statdholder 
thought that as they were in poſſeſſion of a part of his do- 
minions, he could not make a ſafe or honorable peace, and 
therefore the time was unfit for negociation. General Pi- 
chegru was of the ſame opinion when he had taken Nime- 
guen, Gorcum, and Utrecht; he would not even deign to 
admit capitulation, There is a pride, or an inſolence in 
human nature, that indiſpoſes even perſons of beneficent 
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(a) Let it be recolle Sed by thoſe who think no epithet ſufficiently op- 
probrious for the French character, that the daughter of bis Soya Highneſs | 
was 2 * by a French general. 
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intentions, from accepting by treaty, what they can com- 
mand by conqueſt, and allowing as a right, what they can 
grant, with the reputation of generoſity, as a favor. It will 


be too late for treaty, when a hundred end Frenchmen 
are marching to London. 


Although the hardſhips of war may have made the 
French deſirous of peace at this time, we cannot ſafely 
argue that they will always have the ſame. effect. When 
the ſufferings of men riſe to a certain height, they are apt 
to feel a ſavage gratification in ſubmitting to any calamities 


that they may undergo by giving a looſe to their fury and 


revenge. The vindictive paſſions of the French are ſuſi- 
ciently ſtrong, and if we perſiſt in haraſſing them as we have 
done, if they are obliged by the embarraſſments of their 
finances (occaſioned by us) to make a general, or partial 
bankruptcy; z if we continue to ſubſidize half the nations 
of Europe for the purpoſe of heaping miſery upon them, 
their exaſperation will be too ardent, and their thirſt of ven- 
geance too inſatiable to ſuffer them to liſten to any terms 
that we can propoſe, or to be contented with any aner 
ſhort of the utter ruin of our country. 

When they have crippled or ſubdued the powers that 
preſs immediately upon them, the whole torrent of their 
fury will pour upon us. England will ſeem to be a prize 
too rich, and in their audacious imaginations, too eaſy of 
| acquiſition to be relinquiſhed, and they will perſiſt in this 
opinion until fortune declares whether they ſhall compen- 
fate themſelyes by Engliſh wealth for their ſufferings, ar 
we by ſubmitting to ſacrifice every thing, and to endure 
all the calamities that we ſhall have inflifted upon them, 
can give the world another example to prove, that a free 
people, fighting in defence of their country, is invinebile. 


It 


\ 
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It will be highly dangerous to our ſecurity, and the 
peace of Europe, if the war continues long enough to con- 
firm in military paſſions and habits the myriads who com- 


poſe the armies of France. After a few years ſervice, 


dangers and hardſhips will become familiar to them. The 
enthuſiaſm that urges them, the applauſes they receive, and 
the hope of preferment and wealth, (a) will give them a 
diſtaſte to all ſober and uſeful employments. V i&ories and 
conqueſt will more than all tend to inflame this military 
phrenſy. If we continue the war until all the commercial 
and manufacturing capitals of France are broken, the mili- 
tary profeſſion will be almoſt the only road to wealth, ho- 
 nour, or popularity, in that country. The profits of agri- 


culture are ſmall, and it is conſidered an humble occupa- 


tion by ardent and ambitious perſons : beſides, the ſoil of 
France requires ſo little labour, that a quarter of the inha- 
| bitants is more than ſufficient to cultivate it. If theſe 
cauſes ſhould make the military character ſo far predomi- 


nate in France, that war ſhould be purſued by the majority 
of the citizens as an occupation or amuſement, and not 


encountered as a difficulty, I fear all the nations of Eu- 


rope would ſoon be . to Yield to her Pony and per- 


ſeverance. 


Our armies, it may be ſaid, will acquire military] habits 
and' paſſions as quickly and as ſtrongly as hers. This, 


from various cauſes, will not be exactly the Cale ; and if 1 it 


3 
* 
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(a) It is not an Webs cauſe of the bravery __ enthuſiaſm of the 


French ſoldiery, that every private man may, by the regulations of the ſer- 
5 vice, indulge a well-founded hope of arriving at the command of a regi- 


ment, or even of an army. The beſt of the en 1 88 h 
ſerved a few years ago U in the ranks, 
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extraordinary alterations in their tempers. If we loſe the 


may never have another. 


our parliament. As applied to England, this objection is 
not juſt, whatever it may be in regard to ſome other coun- 
tries. Our government has received from the revolution of 


64 3 
ſhould be ſo, the obſer vation 1 little conſolation; ſor 
the French will maintain, ceteris ne their . ſu- 
periority. 

How long the war muſt be continued IR Frame 


grows into a decided military republic, having no paſſion 
but war, no ambition but for conqueſt, it is not poſſible to 


calculate. Every day of hoſtilities, every merchant-ſhip 
that we may take from them, every town that we may de- 


ſtroy, every ſource of their commerce that we may dry up, 
will ſerve as much to accelerate that n event as their 
own victories. 


They are certainly not yet fo much rated by 


the war, as to be indifferent to the advantages of peace, 


nor ſo thoroughly inured to a military life, as to be inſenſi- 
dle to its hardſhips: but a ſingle campaign may occaſion 


preſent opportunity of ſaving the country from ruin, we 


Among other pretexts for continuing the war, his ma- 
jeſty's miniſters object ſtrongly to acknowledge the French 
republic, as the Convention require- it to be recognized, 
upon the principles of liberty and equality, founded an 
the inalienable and imperſcriptible rights of man. To 
make this recognition, it is ſaid, would be to admit the un- 
lawfulneſs of every government in Europe, and to fign the 
depoſition even of our own king, and the annihilation of 


1688, a kind of popular ſanction; it {till emanates in ſome 
meaſure from the people, and is modified and controuled, if 
not dec ted by perſons whom they appoint, I do not there- 

fore 


1 * 17 


bre ſee how, by the fulleſt adrniffion of the 3980 of any 
other people, we can be ſaid to diſclaim the principles of 2 


conſtitution, containing ſo much democracy as ours. 
hut if the title which the French nation is pleaſed ta. 


aſſume were in the higheſt degree ridiculous, and even in- 
_ conſiſtent with the rights of other ſtates, I think we ought 
not to quarrel with them about it, if the precedents of former 
times are allowed to have any authority. When France was 
governed by Kings they were denominated mo/t chriſtian; 
and our gracious ſovereign, his preſent majeſty, gave 
that title to Louis XVI. before the revolution, and per- 
| fiſted in diſtinguiſhing him by it long after it had been 
formally aboliſhed; although by uſing that title his ma- 
jeſty acknowledged a chriſtian pre-eminence to reſide in a 
_ perſon who belonged to a fect which the laws of this 
country ſtigmatized as an antichriſtian and damnable he- 
reſy, and which his majeſty's faithful ſubjects were bound, 
BF required, to abjure. With what appearance of pro- 
\ Priety can his majeſty refuſe to acknowledge the new title 
of France, on the ground, that it impeaches his own right 
to govern theſe kingdoms, when his majeſty aſſumes a title 
which deſtroys not by implication but directly, the ri EPR of 
any one but himſelf to govern France? | 
Another objection of miniſters to treat for peace at this 
time is, that we could not, conſidering the events of the 
laſt campaign, expect favorable terms. This point is not 
certain, for until we make the experiment by negociation, 
we cannot tell what terms the enemy would accede to. 
Whatever they might be, the preſent poſture of affairs does 
not ſeem to promiſe that we ſhall be able to obtain better by 
continuing the war. It is not indeed likely that France will 
abandon the conqueſts ſhe has won. by ſuch extraordinary 


ſacrifices 
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facrifices and exertions. The fair and obvious criterion 
of adjuſting terms of peace is the relative ſtrength of the 
belligerent parties at the time of entering upon the treaty, 
and it muſt be thence conſidered what would be the pro- 
bable conſequences of continuing hoſtilities. Were we 
at this time in the advantageous ſituation of France, 1 
think a good miniſter would not only refuſe to reſtore any 
of our conqueſts, but he would inſiſt upon the ceſſion of 
all the territories that had been taken from us, and perhaps 
demand ſome farther advantage, as a recompence for 
relinquiſhing our well founded expectations of future con- 
queſts, and an inducement, to forego all the advantages to 
be derived from our immenſe and formidable armaments, 


and the feeble, diſunited and diſtracted ſtate of our ene- 
? mies. 


But it is ſaid that if we leave France i in vellelion af 
Holland and Flanders at the end of the war, the treaty of 
peace would be the death warrant of England. Let us ex- 
amine the truth of this aſſertion. 

The time is not very remote fince we contended againſt 
Holland, France, Spain and another power poſſeſſing more 
energy and reſources than Portugal and all the ſtates of 
Italy put together; and yet we did not find that the exiſ- 
tence of the nation was in the ſmalleſt danger. All theſe 
countries (America excepted) made uſe of their regular 
means only, and if the combination had been aided by as 


many more countries of equal power (in the ſame circum- 
ftances we ſhould have defended ourſelves ſucceſsfully 
againſt them all. | 
The enthuſiaſm flat 1 now animates France and 3 
her ſo terrible is a violent paſſion that muſt ſubſide if not 
_ conſtantly ſupported by ſome violent impulſe, ſuch as the 


abhorrence of tyranny, or of a certain religion; or a thirſt 
of 


. 


of conqueſt, glory, or revenge. If peace were eſtabliſhed, 
no impulſe to ſupport enthuſiaſm would remain. Com- 
merce, manufactures, agriculture and the arts would be 
|  eultivated, and France would ſoon loſe her preſent furious 
and enterpriſing ſpirit, and gradually become a regular and 
flouriſhing Mate, uſing in caſe of hoſtilities none but 
regular means. She would at all times, undoubtedly, dif 
| play the military vigor that belongs to democratic ſtates; 0 
but ſhe would be infinitely leſs formidable then at preſent · 
It is not likely that ſhe would ever have a cauſe of war ca- 
pable of infuſing ſo much enthuſiaſm into the minds of the 
people as that which ſhe now maintains. In no other 
cauſe would any people ſubmit to the violent exertions of 
authority that the French government have been obliged 
to make. We ſhould therefore have nothing to appre- 
hend, with regard to our exiſtence as a nation, if we con- 
clude a peace which ſhall have the French in quiet poſ- 
ſeſſion of all their conqueſts. But if the war continues, 
the original cauſe of it will keep up their enthuſiaſm which 
puts every thing in danger. 

What has not England to fear when the 8 maſs 
of reſources now poſſeſſed by France is impelled by that 
terrihle energy, which when exerted upon reſources com- 

paratively ſmall was ſufficient to defeat the aue of all the 
military powers of Europe? 
M.ͤr. Pitt, ſpeaking of the conſequences of a freſh rup- 
ture with France, which he aſſerts would follow cloſe upon 
the heels of a peace negociated at this time, makes a repre- 
ſentation, which if I miſtake not, is diametrically the reverſe 
of the truth. He addrefſed the Houſe of Commons in 
thoſe words; viz. K You would have put an end to the 
machine which is with ſo much difficulty ſet in motion and 
which can ſcarcely at the end of two years be raiſed to 
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the pitch neceſſary to try the national ſtren oth; a how. 


to which it would be almoſt impoſſible to raiſe it again 


in the ſame ſpace. On the other hand the enemy would 


find it as impoſſible to diſband' their troops as with reſpect 
to your forces, you would find it neceſſary. They would 
again be prepared to ſtart with the ſame gigantic reſources, 
deriving freſh confidence from the diſpoſition which you 


had ſhewn to peace, and new vigor from the interval 
which had been afforded to hoſtilities.” | q 


I conceive that France would be preciſely in the ſituation 
which Mr. Pitt predicts of England. She would find it 
impoſſible to raiſe the national ſtrength, in the ſpace of two 


years to its preſent greatneſs. Her reſources have pro- 
ceeded from extraordinary cauſes, and have been exacted 
with extraordinary rigor, and applied with extraordinary 
energy. Can it be ſuppoſed that the government of France 
have power to inflame the whole nation with enthuſiaſm at 
pleaſure; or to put in requiſition all the men capable of 
bearing arms, and ſeize three-fourths of all the landed pro- 
perty of the country to pay them with? Theſe are the 
_ reſources: which have enabled France to perform ſuch won- 
ders. On the other hand, England has made uſe of none 
but regular reſources, ſuch as the ordinary authority of go- 


vernment is ſufficient to command. The war has un- 
doubtedly impoveriſhed thoſe reſources, but the interval 
of a few years peace would reſtore them, and we ſhould 
be prepared to ſtart with a great regular force * a 


wearied and impoveriſhed enemy. 


It is not likely that the enemy would find it impoſlible 


to diſband their troops, If the French government has 


power enough to make peace, and reſtrain their armies from 
committing hoftilities, they muſt have the power to diſband 
chem, 
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them. Will not the ſame authority which it was faid 


dragged them from their families, and forced them to en- 
counter har rdſhips and danger, be ſufficient to bring them 
back again, and reſtore them to eaſe and peace? The ene- 
my would find it impoſſible not to diſband their troops, be- 
cauſe they would find it impoſſible to pay and feed them 
without levying upon the people ſuch enormous contri- 
butions as no free people would endure, unleſs for a better 
purpoſe than maintaining immenſe armies when there was 
no occaſion for them. Some ſuppoſe that they cannot be 
diſbanded on account of the exceſſes and diſturbances that 
muſt follow. They who reaſon in this manner imagine 
that every army is like our own; though when 100, ooo 
even of our ſoldiers were diſbanded at the concluſion of 


the laſt war, we did not hear of any dreadful exceſſes. The 
French armies are now compoſed of the moſt reſpectable 


citizens, who may ſerve in the ranks without fear of being 


inſulted or flogged. Before the troops are diſbanded, 


which it is probable they will be gradually, they may be 
required to deliver up their arms, and to return to their 
homes in ſmall parties, which cannot do great miſchief 1 in 
a country where all the inhabitants are armed. 

With regard to the diſpoſition of the colonies of France, 
there will probably in a little time be no difficulty. The 
French ſeem more inclined to recover what they have loſt 
by arms than by negociation. But if any of their territo- 
ries ſhould remain in our poſſeſſion at the time of treaty, I 
think it would not be wiſe to retain them, particularly if 
their advantages were purely commercial. They might 
be the cauſe of a future war, the more dangerous as it 


would appear to have ſome connection with this; for all 
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1 
the W made with a view to ſubvert the republic ö 
would be conſidered no better than robberies. 
They who dread the power of the enemy ought not to 
wiſh for the deſtruction of their commerce. When their 


iſlands were captured, I could not help conſidering the con- 


queſt as a national calamity. If we completely deſtroy 
their commerce, what concern or occupation do we leave 


them but war? France, poſſeſſed of flouriſhing colonies, 
and an extenſive commerce, would be vulnerable in every 
part of the world, and therefore cautious of putting her 
wealth in danger by unneceſſary wars; but without colo- 
nies or commerce, ſhe could annoy the world with impu- 
nity. Without commerce, and its train of luxuries, the 
national character of the French will become ſtern and fe- 
 Tociaus; for there will be nothing elſe of ſufficient influence 
- to ſoften their manners, and countera& the military ſpirit 
that appears to prevail among them. Commerce it is ſaid; 
is a nurſery of ſeamen : privateers and men of war, when 
in ſervice, ſupply a much greater number of them. Al- 
giers, without any commerce, has ſeamen enough to annoy 
the commerce of any nation in the world. Commerce and 
manufactures employ a multitude of perſons much more 
advantageouſly to themſelves than war: therefore com- 
mercial and manufacturing! ſtates will not, without exertions 
of tyranny that can very rarely be attempted, be able to 
have ſuch immenſe armies as other ſtates of equal popula- 
tion. States of the former kind will draw a great part of 
their military reſources from commerce, and therefore they 
will endeavour to extend it, But the more extenſive it is, 
it requires the greater protection in war, and thus a great 
part of the public force | is diverted from offenſive opera; 
tions, 


In 


In commbreial countries Were f is always 2 powerful i in- 
tereſt, both in property and numbers, for reſerving peace z 
and though this intereſt has been frequently diſregarded in 
monarchies, it will always have great weight where "We 

government is democratic. (a) | | 

The truth of theſe poſitions hs been proved by expe- 
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rience. When Holland made the powers of Europe and 


India tremble, her commerce was lefs conſiderable than at 


ſubſequent periods, when her political influence was deſ- 


piſed. Denmark now flouriſhes in agriculture and com- 


merce, and probably contains as many inhabitants as it did 


nine centuries ago; yet it is claſſed among the inferior 
| fates; but at that time, when it poſſeſſed no commeree, 
and very little agriculture, and was only a nurſery of war- 


riors, it was the ſcourge of Europe. To deſtroy the com- 
merce of France, is to force upon France the character of 


Algiers, or to give to Algiers the reſources of France; it 
is to give juſtice to the compariſon which our enemies, in 
their pride and audacity, are ſo fond of making between 

_ themſelves and the Romans, and between GE and 
92 Carthage. | 
The member of the Houſe of Commons who exclaimed 

« Periſh commerce did not utter in that ſentence a wiſh 
inconſiſtent with the object he profeſſes to have in view; 
I think he fell rather ſhort of what his principles require: 


inſtead of permitting our commerce to periſh, if it were {6 


inclined, he ſhould have faid, Let commerce be de- 
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1 15 well known, that the exertions of the commercial intereſts of 
the United States of America on a late occaſion prevented a rupture between 


chat republic and this country. Holland would probably have been in 
peace and ſecurity at this moment, but for the overbearing influence of the 


Stadtholder. i | 
. | ftroyed!”? 
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ftroyed ! fo If al our manufacturers were dragged from 
the loom. and the warehouſe ; - if all our tradeſmen were 
; turned into the armies; if our ſeamen were all preſſed 
into pri vateers and men of war, and we were no longer 
encumbered with merchant-fleets, which require convoys, 
there would hardly be a more formidable nation in the 
world than England, as long as ſhe had the means of 15 
| porting this new ſyſtem. | 
It is very probable, that the loſs of every thing conve- 
nient and agreeable might rouſe the people to a degree of 
madneſs that would be a proper match for French enthu- 
CGaſm; I have indeed ſome doubts whether their firſt fury 
would be directed againſt a foreign enemy: but I think it 
is clear, that we have little hope of ſecurity unleſs we 
adopt either the plan of the zealous advocates of the war, 
to raife immenſe armies, and create enthuſiaſm by deſtroy- 
ing commerce, or that plan which I humbly propoſe, to 
diſband the immenſe armies, and deſtroy the enthuſiaſm of 
the enemy, by giving them peace and commerce. 

Peace upon theſe terms, it is objected, would give France 
a dangerous predominance in the affairs of Europe. The 
effects of the increaſed influence of France will be re- 
garded according to the pre} indices interedls, and ro 
of the ſpeculator. 

There are two claſſes of patriots in England The 
one would facrifice every thing for the wealth and dominion 


of their country; the other have more at heart the pre- 


ſervation of our civil and political liberties, from the ſolid 
* happineſs; which it is ſuppoſed they have power to beſtow. i 
| Thoſe who are of the firſt claſs. will lament the aggran- 
dizement of France: but the: partizans of the other cu 
Will have no Tron to behold it with py. aa” 
"1 870M 725 Thave 


( 63 ) | 
1 have already attempted to ſhew that the ſubverſion of 
French freedom would lead to the deſtruction of the liberty 
and happineſs of this country. If France be reduced 
within her former limits at the end of the war, a few years 
may produce a new confederacy againſt her. The ſucceſs- 
ful ſtruggle ſhe has now made, fo glorious for herſelf, and 
fo fortunate for our conſtitution,, was facilitated by the 
want of unanimity among her enemies, by the ignorance 
and imbecillity of their counſels, and more than all by their 
aſſailing her one after another. If a ſecond confederacy be 
formed againſt their freedom, an event within the bounds 
of probability, the allies may ſtart with extraordinary ad- 
vantages: they will not, as formerly, deſpiſe her ſtrength, 
but fall upon her with ſudden and united efforts; and the re- 
public, fatigued with paſt exertions, her ſpirits ſunk, her en- 
 thuſiaſm extinguiſhed, panic-ſtruck perhaps, by an unex- 
Feed blow, may become the prey of deſpotiſm. 
It muſt be acknowledged that the event is highly i im. 
probable; but it is not ſo improbable that it may be at- 
tempted, Such is the inveterate abhorrence of moſt of 
the princes of Europe to the French republic, that they 
will never let it reſt if they think ĩt poſſible to ſubvert it, or 
even to make the attempt without endangering their own 
exiſtence, The world would be again in commotion and 
miſery, of which we ſhould have, as at preſent, a plentiful _ 
ſhare. We cannot therefore aſſure ourſelves of a perma- 
nent peace, unleſs France be left in a ſtate too formidable 
to be attacked, even n by all the princes of eds with it im- 
punity, _ 
- Miniſters have aſſerted, that a peace made with the pre- 
ſent government of France would not be permanent; for 
| they ſay we could not expect ſrom ſuch a peace any cordial 
interceurſe, any uſeful commerce, any deſirable friendſhip; 
| | | it 
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is would 8 a Ben . an enraged enemy, in 3 there 
a could exiſt no confidence on either ſide, and it would ne- 


ceſſarily give riſe to a dae of Jolouſy, Suſpicinn, az and con- 


Kant armament. ; 


This argument, almitting the 3 on e it is 


band to be juſt, may be urged by the enemy as well as 
by us, and therefore it would authorize eternal hoſtility be- 
tween us. But it is not eaſy to conceive, that the ſtate of 
human nature is ſo forlorn, that any argument can be good 


which 1 two nations in fighting / vl one or both of 


The e be of his s e are not in- 


deed unfounded, if they mean to continue in power after the 
peace. Can any ſincere friendſhip, or cordial intercourſe 


ſubſiſt between the French republic and thoſe men who 
have repeatedly declared that their exiſtence threatened 


Europe with ruin, and that the principles on which it was 
founded were deſtructive to religion, good order, and hap- 


pinels! The characters of our miniſters for fidelity, and ſtrict 
obſervance of the law of nations, are not ſo high as to juſ- | 
tify any perſon in ſuppoſing they would obſerve the ſtipu- 


lations of a treaty of friendſhip with the republic, if cir- 
cumſtances made it probable, that by another attack or 
confederacy they could rid themſelves and the world of 


what they conceive to be ſuch a dangerous and dreadful 


_ eſtabliſhment; and if they ſhould even reſolve to alter their 
paſt conduct, to reſpect for the future the rights of nations, 
and refrain from violating the peace with F rance, it is not. 
likely that the French government would thoroughly, con- 
ſide in their promiſes, or give. them credit for their amend- 


ment. | . wot 
In this lade, we F rench government 8 — 
itn: . 
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pole more good and forbearance FE 15 uſually 
fallen to the ſhare of the poſſeſſors of great power when 
likely to be inſulted, might ſeize the firſt favourable op- 
portunity for attacking this country, and alledge in ex- 

tenuation of the breach of faith, the notorious enmity of 
our government to them, and the little ceremony it uſed 


in violating the law of Nations. They might e 


juſt apprehenſions of a rupture as ſoon as it might be 
convenient to our miniſters; and urge, on the principle of 
ſelf-defence, that they were right in ſtriking the firſt 

blow. As long, therefore, as the preſent adminiſtration 
direct his majeſty's councils, they will be an obſtacle ta 
the permanency of a peace. But if they are removed, and 
never more permitted to take the fituation, which to the 
ſhame and grief of their country, they have ſhewn them» 
ſelves unable to fill, I think, a peace made with the pre- 
ſent government of France, would be likely to be as per- 
manent as any peace made in any circumſtance, When 
miniſters ſpeak of obtaining a permanent peace, they do 
not, I preſume, apply the epithet permanent in its ab- 
ſolute and literal ſignifieation; for we can hardly expect 

a bleſſing which no great nation ever enjoyed. All that 
can be required to be ſhewn, is that a peace might be 
now made with the uſual probabilities of permanence, 
and that the French would obſerve the ſtipulations of a 
treaty as faithfully as governments generally do. | 
They would probably reſpect a treaty of peace, becauſe? 
it would be highly their intereſt to ſhun war. It will be 
Y long time before they recover what they have loſt in this 
contention; and the ſacrifices they have made will when 


they come to think coolly and diſpaſſionately, prevent 
r 
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PER from engaging in Sc ſtruggles, unleſs the interelt 


and honour of their country demand them. 


Can any thing be more abſurd than that miniſters who 
make treaties with the King of Pruſſia and the Empreſs of 


Ruſſia, ſhould refuſe to make peace with the French, 


on the ground of apprehending that they would not ob- 
ſerve the ſtipulations of any treaty ? We are in amity with 
powers notoriouſly guilty of fraud, perfidy and treachery; 
while we refuſe to diſcontinue hoſtilities with a govern- 
ment, that has hitherto obſerved good-faith to every 
nation with which it has maintained N reſpon- 
dence. | 

It is 2 orie argument with the advocates of the 
war, that the various parties, who have ſucceeded each 
other in Paris, however they differed in other things, 


were unanimous in their conduct to this country and 
that they ſeemed when they mentioned it, to vye with each 
other in expreſſions of rage and indignation. miniſters 


in this inſtance, as in many others, are fond of making a 
common cauſe with the nation, and unwilling that it ſnould 
not ſnhare all the reproaches that are caſt upon themſelves. 

They are almoſt the only part of it that have been ob- 


noxious to the furious declamations of the leaders of thoſe 


parties; who, if they had ever ſpoken of them, in terms 
even bordering upon affection or eſteem, mult have been 


either deſtitute of the ordinary feelings of men, or very 


little concerned about the liberty, intereſts or honour of 
their country. The uniform conduct of all the French 
parties to foreign nations, whether hoſtile or neutral, juſti- 


fies a ſtrong preſumption, that a peace made with them 
would be permanent, unleſs violated by ourſelves or 


our allies What principle but public _ could 
make 


the ſtipulations of an amicable treaty, with the lame 
punctuality with which they execute their threats. 


* > 


die or be diſmiſſed the next. During the firſt years of the 


different ſyſtems of foreign politics. The rapid ſuccethon 
of parties who governed France ſince the year 1792, may 


any ſet of miniſters in that country; for the laws of it 
have eſtabliſhed a rotation in the higher offices of #govern- 
ment, ſuchas the conſtitutions of Venice and ſomè other 


the ſyſtem of government, or in that branch of the ſyſtem 


changed. 


again happen in the adminiſtration of the government of 


e 67 ) 
make fo many jarring parties who differ from one another 
in every thing elſe, agree in their treatment and demeanour 


in foreign ſtates? The ſame principle would operate 


as powerfully in peace as in war; and we ſhould ſee 
that Briſſotins, Rollandiſts, Federates, Moderates, Jaco- 


bins, men of the mountain and men of the valley, how- 1 
ever they quarreled among themſelves, would obſer e 


+ 
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The frequent changes that have happened and may 


France, ſhould not prevent negotiation with them. Such 
changes take place in monarchical governments, where the 
prince or the miniſters with whom we treat this day, may 


preſent reign, the changes of his majeſty's miniſters, were 
almoſt as frequent as thoſe we have ſeen in France ſince 
the revolution, and the different adminiftrations, favoured 


he eaſily traced up to the conduct of the allies and the 
events of the war. It is not, however, to be expected 
that peace will occaſion a long continuance in power of 


republics require. But if peace will produce ſtability in 


with which alone we have any right to concern ourſelves, 
it matters not how often the men that adminiſter it are 


From the paſt conduct of our Nun ent „ͤ os _ 
caſy to conjecture what ſort of conſtitution, and what ſort 


of 


by 
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of adlpigifitation muſt exiſt in France . his ma- 
jeſty's miniſters are perfectly ſatisfied, and think they can 
conclude a ſafe and permanent peace. When the old deſ- 
potiſm ſubſiſted, we were always at war with it, except at 
Intervals that might be more properly called truces than 
peace: and ſome who are now in the cabinet, delighted in 


. accuſing this government of perfidy and hoſtile intrigues. 


The conſtitution of 1790 ſucceeded, and it appeared to be 
leſs liked than the former. Rolland and Briſſot were the 
fiſt miniſters of the republic after the battle of the 1oth 
of Auguſt, That Mr. Pitt ſhould be unwilling to treat 
with them is not ſurpriſing, The purity of their mo- 
rals, and the republican ſimplicity of their manners, 
would naturally diſguſt him. The execution of theſe 
men was celebrated by ſome of his friends as a great act of 
juſtice; an execrable murder, that will eternally ſtain the 
annals of the French Revolution, and excite more regret 
and indignation i in the breaſts of future philoſophers than 
all the «princes and nobility who have fallen during that 
eventful period. An admirer of the productions of na- 
ture, will feel more pain, when he ſees cut down in full 
bloom, one of thoſe rare and beautiful American aloes, 
that require a century of careful attention to bring them 
to perfection, than at the deſtruction of a thoufand of 
the ordinary flowers that ſpring up like muthrooms, and 
are produced in abundance in every ſoil where there is 
rankneſs enough to ſupport their vegetation. 
The murder of the Briſſotine party, eſtabliſhed the au- 
thority of the ever infamous Robeſpierre. Robeſpierre, 
who commenced his political career with profeſſions of 
devotion to the liberti ies of the people, and who became an 
apoſtate as ſoon as thoſe profeſſions had conducted him to 
power; n who treated with haughtineſs and 


contempt 
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contempt the repreſentatives of the people, the majority 
of whom were decidedly againſt his adminiſtration until his 
artifices, and his miſrepreſentations to the public had awed 
them into acquieſcence; who plundered the public trea- 
ſury to bribe the ſupporters of his tyranny; and who ex- 
erciſed the moſt rigorous domination, under pretence of 
ſtate- neceſſity. Robeſpierre, who repreſented himſelf in 
his turged declamations, as the paragon of virtue, and 
like his archetype, made uſe of the cant of religion, as 
the laſt pretext to juſtify his crimes ; Robeſpierre, who 
by filling his country with ſpies and informers, deſtroyed | 
the confidence of private ſociety 3 and encouraged the 
violation of private honour; Robeſpierre who cor- 
rupted the purity of courts of juſtice, and perpetrated 
what others (thanks to the glorious conſtitution of Eng- 
| land) could only attempt; the murder, under colour of 
law, of his former friends and aflociates ; even Ro- 
beſpierre ſo ſimilar in his character and conduct to a perſon ' 
who is ſuppoſed to have conſiderable influence in the go- 
vernment of thoſe Kingdoms, was not thought worthy of 
that attention or indulgence, which men uſually afford to 
thoſe whoſe diſpoſitions are congenial with their own. 
Robeſpierre, notwithſtanding all his good qualities being 
rejected, with whom can we conceive that adminiſtration 
will treat? Varying their language according to circum- 
ſtances ; they have lately ſaid, they deſire to effect a paci- 
fication wich any government in France, which ſhall ap- 
pear capable of maintaining the accuſtomed relations of 
peace and amity with other countries; but when their 
ſpecches explain their propoſition, it appears, that the pre- 
ſent government of France, is never likely to be worthy 
of truſt. The object of the war, then, is changed from 
the reſtoration of the old government of that country to 
| | 5 1 YO 
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the deſtruction of the preſent one. Mr. Pitt has, in- 


deed, hinted that it is not impoſſible but the party now in 


power in France, may in time throw a veil over their 


former crimes, and conduct themſelves upon ſuch princi- 


ples as may render them leſs dangerous; and by ob- 


taining the acquieſcence of their countrymen, may be- 
come ſuch a power as may inſure that ſtability and per- 


manency, without which peace would be more dangerous 


than war. This language ſeems to prepare a ſubterfuge to 


juſtify any conduct in any event. If the next campaign 


be ſucceſsful, jacobiniſm preſents itſelf in all its horrors : 


if it prove unfortunate, the French government purifies 


its character by its conqueſts ; and Mr. Pitt will ſuffer 
himſelf to be drubbed into good humour with them, and 
forced to acknowledge their virtues and competency. It 


maybe aſked, what is the kind of conduct that will throw 
a ſufficient veil over the crimes of the French govern- 


ment? Muſt they reſtore the prieſts and emigrants, or 


_ abſtain from celebrating annually the execution of Louis 


XVI.? If we were to make ſuch a propoſal, they would 
celebrate that event.every month or every week. 


The preſent party have continued in power more than 5 
nine months. How much longer muſt they remain tri- 


umphant before they can be denominated a permanent 


power? Are we to inflict upon ourſelves all the miſeries 
of war until their characters become pure and their power 
"permanent ? If this be the reſolution, the public miſery may 

be eternal. War is a bad ſchool for the improvement of 
vicious characters, and the republican principles of the 
French, and the love of change, for which they have been 
fo long remarkable, may prevent any ſet of men from 
being permitted to rule them for ſuch a time as Mr. Pitt 


thinks 


* 
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thinks neceſſary to give a government the character of 


ſtability. 


That the preſent government of France is more infa- 


mous for crimes than the general run of the governments 


of Europe, is falſe. But if it were true, and a new 


| Robeſpierre were again to erect a throne of terror in the 
midſt of blood and tears, it is not poſlitively clear that we 
ſhould have any right to puniſh him: but if this point 


were moſt poſſitively clear, prudence would certainly in- 
duce us to forbear interfering; if by becoming the 
avengers of innocence, we ſhould puniſh ourſelves as 
much as our enemy. Are we to ſuffer for their crimes ? 


Is our commerce to be interrupted ? Are our poor to be 
| ſtarved until the members of the national convention of 
France become men of virtue ? If we reſolve to become 
knights errant in the cauſe of virtue and religion, why do 
we appropriate all our proweſs to puniſh the government 


of France? The governments of ſome other countries 
are at leaſt equally guilty ; and the injury that may ariſe 


to ſociety in theſe kingdoms, from the example of their 
ſucceſsful villainy, is as great as can be apprehended from 
the guilt that is ſaid to have been perpetrated with impu- 
nity in France ; for though the ſcenes of iniquity are more 
_ diſtant, they are equally horrible and equally notorious. 
It ſeems extraordinary that England ſhould fear the el- 
tabliſhment of a government, that other countries of in- 


ferior power behold with indifference. It would be more 
wiſe and honourable to acknowledge the French govern- 
ment, juſt as they are at this time, than to be forced to do 

it by diſaſters and defeats. 
The conduct of the American government, in this 
particular, affords an example n of the attention of 
his 
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| tis Mgjeſty's mminifets, That wife and Ae power, 
at the time, when there was little ſtability in the executive 
government of the French republic, directed the creden- 
tial letters of their ambaſſador, to him, her or them, wWwho- 
ſoever, he, ſhe or they wine be, that were in poſſeſſion 
of the executive power. The American miniſters, there- 
fore, never found themſelves at a loſs with whom to treat, 
being received with as much friendſhip and cordiality by 
one party, as by their predeceſſors, which the new minif- 
ters had juſt guillotined. - 
If the preſent war is ifinguiſhed by many l 
calamities, an immediate peace would probably be attended 
with, many peculiar advantages. In commerce we ſhould 
be left without a rival, fince moſt of the great commercial | 
capitals of France and Holland, our only former rivals, 
have been broken by the war. It will require great exer- 


tions of induſtry and many years of peace, before theſe 
capitals can be reſtored. In the United States of Ame- 


rica, the price of labour is ſo high, and the agricultural 
ſyſtem neceſſarily ſo predominant, that they cannot for 
half a century, be formidable rivals to us in manufactures 
and trade. An immediate peace would give us the car- 
rying trade of all Europe. France alone, if che commer- 
cial treaty were revived, would be an ample market for 
all our ſtaple commodities. The republic of America, 
0 whoſe proſperity i in a commercial view, is the proſperity 
of Great Britain, is now our richeſt and greateſt market, 

which we could poſlibly ſupply more largely when our 
merchants were no longer i in danger of being plundered 

by privateers. If che convulſions of the war have im- 
i poveriſhed our cuſtomers in many parts of the World; as 
in Spain, Ruſſia, the Iralian States, and che nations on 


the. 
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the Baltic, the loſs would be . by our 1 un- 
rivalled in their markets. To enjoy the whole of a certain 
portion of commerce, may be more advantageous, than 
to ſhare a much greater portion with two or three rivals. 
But if we continue the war for a long time, our great 
trading capitals will be broken or diſperſed, like thoſe of 
Folland, Flanders and France. When danger becomes 
preſſing and taxes extraordinarily. burthenſome, our 
' merchants and manufacturers will endeavour to remove 
their capitals to ſome country where they may enjoy their 
wealth in ſecurity, and employ it to advantage, without 
" 3 being i in danger of having the fruits of it ſeized by a ra- 
pious government or 2 conquering enemy. If the war 
ſhould continue till it produces theſe calamitous effects, 
it will not then be in the power of peace, to reſtore and 
aggrandize our commerce. Capital is ſeldom withdrawn 
from one country to another unſeſs great advantages are 
promiſed to the owner by the removal; and it will re- 
quire a ſtronger impulſe to bring it back again, than 
that which removed it originally. It is highly improba- 
ble that a merchant who may emigrate to America 
| ſhould return after having eſtabliſhed himſelf there. It 
would be to return from a land of ceconomy and abundance, 
to a country of extravagance and ſcarcity : from a land. 
where the profits of trade are high, taxes low, and, all 
the neceſſaries and moſt of the luxuries of life cheap, to a. 
land where the profits of trade are ſmall, taxes oppreſſi ve, 
the neceſſaries of life dear, and luxuries attainable only 
by perſons of fortune. When a ſplendid commerce once 
departs from a nation, it ſeldom riſes to its former gran- 
deur ; as Pavia, Venice, eas Portugal and Antwerp de- 
monſtrate. Natural ad antages are not ſo much the ſoul 
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aof commerce as great pecuniary capitals, which have al- 
ways an inclination to withdraw from countries afflicted 
by war and internal diſturbances, and to ſeek refuge i in the 

| boſom of. peace and liberty, | 
Peace would calm and moderate thoſe denen . 101 

| diſſentions, that have fo dreadfully diſturbed ſociety. 

The queſtion of the eſtabliſhment of the French re- 
public has been the chief cauſe of them, and when this 
queſtion. was for ever cloſed, they would yield to the mo- 
derate diſputes reſpecting conſtitutional points and parties» 
on which there never can be an uniformity of opinion, as 
long as men have different views, e inte- 
reſts, prejudices and paſſions, s 

The greateſt evils of the French revolution have been 
the private feuds, and the intolerant ſpirit it has engen- 
dered. When theſe are predominant, friendſhip 1 is forgot- 
ten, honour violated, per fidy, treachery, and ſometimes - 
murder are committed, not only with impunity, but with 
applauſe, if the victim be politically obnoxious, and acts 
of mercy, for bearance and friendſhip, are held criminal 
if beſtowed upon a perſon who is not on the right ſide; 
the public ſenſe of right and wrong becomes violated; 
the milder virtues, which are the moſt eſtimable and the 
moſt uſeful, are diſregarded, and they will ceaſe to be 
prafules as they ceaſe to be admired. = 

The termination of this conflict, by the eſtabliſhment of 
the French republic, would leave to future generations a 
grand and uſeful example that would teach the proud ty- 
rants of the earth to forbear, or at leaſt to mitigate their 
oppreſſion, The ſucceſsful ſtruggle of a nation that has 
riſen againſt its domeſtic deſpots, and cruſhed them to 


death, will be a leflon of more impreſſion to every domi- 
| neering ariſtocracy, than religion, honour or morality could 
convey, 
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convey, becauſe it is addreſſed to their fears. It is a leſſun 
that will teach the great not to dare to trample upon the 
people, to plunder them of the fruits of their induſtry, to 
ſport with their feelings, and mock their miſery; and it 
will alſo teach the people not to endure patiently inſult and 
oppreſſion; not to conſider themſelves an inferior order of 
beings, created only for the uſe of their maſters, and not to 
feel themſelves degraded becauſe they do not poſſeſs 
thoſe diſtinctions that often fall to the ſhare of the meaneſt 
of mankind, Whoever has attended to the domeſtic man- 
ners of theſe kingdoms, muſt have obſerved that they have 
changed conſiderably ſince the French revolution, ſhort as 
the period has been. The pride of the higher orders is 
humbled as much by their on fears, as by the ſpirit of 
enquiry and independence which the new events have ex- 
cited in the minds of the lower and middling orders, who. 
diſdain to pay their former blind and ſervile homage to 
ariſtocracy, and who can no longer feel themſelves abaſed 
in their own imaginations when they ſee perſons of their 
own condition making all the princes and nobles of Eu- 
rope tremble. 

The eſtabliſhment of, the F rench republic would ; im- 
prove both republican and monarchical governments in the 
ſame manner, and for the ſame reaſons that the reformation. 
in religion a few centuries ago tended to improve both the 
papiſt and proteſtant clergy. The very words of the hiſtorian 
who has noticed this circumſtance may be here applied. 
There is no doubt that the old literary conteſt between the 
admirers of republicaniſm and the lovers of monarchy would 

e continued, Each government would become defirous that 
their conduct ſhould afford an argument to their partiſans, 

Between thoſe who adminiſtered theſe governments there 


* 


would 
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: woills exiſt the emulation natural between rivals. All their, 
actions would fall under the ſevere inſpection of each. 
other's partiſans, whom enmity and emulation would tempt - 
to obſerve every vice, or even impropriety of conduct, to 
cenſure them without indulgence, and expoſe them without 
mercy. Princes muſt drop a portion of their former ex- 
travagance, inſolence, and tyranny. In order to remove 
ſcandal, and ſilence the declamations of the deniocrats, le- 
nity, ceconomy, and moderation would become neceſſary. 
The reputation that the reformers may have among the 
people, would ſoon cauſe the regal governments to loſe all 
credit, unleſs they conform to the new order of things. If 
they mean to preſerve their authority, they muſt be cau- 
tious to avoid ſuch enormities as might drive their ſubjects 
to rebellion, and ſtudious to acquire the virtues that may 
merit their applauſe, and ſecure their attachment, The 
perſons who govern France, as their power and fame are 
directly in the power and at the diſpoſal of the people, 
muſt alfo be ſtudious to govern them well, and to provide 
for them if poſſible the tranquillity enjoyed by the ſubjects 
of monarchies, as well as the liberty that ſhould exiſt in 
every well-regulated republic. It would be the intereſt of 
the government of France to be ſteady and firm, and the 
intereſt of kings. to be moderate and conciliating. Princes 
will not (as a great writer aſſerts) become tyrants through 
policy, and guard againſt revolutions by preventive maſ- 
ſacre, and preventive aſſaſſination. This kind of policy | 
would be more abſurd than wicked; the prince that ſhould 
adopt it would ſoon loſe his crown and his head. The ex- 
ample of the French revolution will make every wiſe prince 
avoid the errors and crimes that produced it. He muſt 
avert revolutions ”7 giving liberty to his people, by pre- 
ventive 
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ventive wiſdom, preventive juſtice, and preventive mode- 
ration. The inhabitants of the European kingdoms will 
ſoon become too enlightened, and too ſturdy to be ſwayed 
by any other means. Already has this great revolution be- 
gun to influence princes. We have ſeen the deſpots of 
Spain and Germany imploring the affiſtance of their ſub- 
jecls, and imploring without effect. This balance of 
government in Europe will merit ren much 
more than the halance of power; the latter was only the 
affair of deſpots quarrelling about the diſpoſition of ſlaves. 
To ſettle the former, the happineſs and affections of the 
people muſt be regarded; and Europe may derive from its 
operation the ſame advantages which England has enjoyed 

from the balance and j Jarring of the powers that conſtitute 
our government. 

Thus may the means s of happineſs be extracted from ca- 
lamity; thus may the French revolution, which in its pro- 
greſs has filled Europe with terror, and threatened it with 
ruin, make a. reparation for all the afflictions it has oc- 
caſioned; and thus may the termination of the war be 
the commencement of a glorious, peaceful, and happy 
period. 

One of the objections to a peace, by which the French 
republic ſhould be acknowledged is, that it would intro- 
duce jacobiniſm amongſt us and overturn our conſtitution. 
If the ariſtocracy obſtinately perſevere in refuſing to 
reform its abuſes; if the adminiſtration continues cor- 
rupt and extravagant; if no regard is paid to the ſuffer- 
ings of the people, and if the place and penſion gentlemen 
are determined to permit no alleviation of their bur- 
dens, it muſt be confeſſed that our conſtitution would 
be in leſs danger if it were more remote from France. 


p he people of England, holding conſtant correſpondence . 
with 
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with the citizens of France, would be on that account 
leſs inclined to permit the maturity of that ſyſtem, which 


the miniſters of the preſent reign have laboured with ſo 


much induſtry, to bring to perfection. But if a juſt and 
liberal reform be granted; if the people are reſtored to 


their conſtitutional rights, what have we to dread from the 
example of the French? Nothing, ſurely, from what has 
already happened. All the events of the French revolu- 


tion tend to confirm the admirers of our conſtitution, in 
their partiality to it. Theſe events, demonſtrate the infe- 
riority of a ſimple government of any form, to one that is 


compounded of various powers, which rarely permit ſuch 


rigorous exertions of authority, as a ſingle. uncontrouled 


power can make upon ordinary occaſions. 


But, if, notwithſtanding the amelioration of our conſti- | 
tution, and the relief granted to the people, by the virtue 
and ceconomy of future miniſters, there - ſhould exiſt 
among us any deſperate and traiterous faction, conſpiring 
to ſubvert our government and laws, and give us in place 
of them a revolutionary government and revolutionary | 


' tribunals; ſhould we not poſſeſs in time of peace all the 


means of cruſhing ſuch a faction, that we can have when 


we are at war? The militia may be kept embodied; ths 
alien bill in force, and even the habeas corpus act ſuſ- 


pended, if the danger were fo preſſing as to require ſuch 
a violent meaſure. In theſe concerns, we ſhould not be 


in danger of being diſturbed by the French; it is very 


improbable that they will ſupport any of our diſaffeted 


parties, however democratic in principle, that may ſolicit 


their aſſiſtance, as they have already ſuffered much by in- 
terfering or attempting to interfere in the concerns of 
other nations; and they have at times given ſuch ſpeci- 


mens of their fraternity and protection, that it ſhould re- 


quire 
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. quire'a very ſtrong caſe of es; to juſtify any. peo= 
125 in deſiring or accepting their aid. | 

: Whoever aſſerts that the deſtruction of the Ticks re- 
public! is neceſſary forthe preſervationof his Majeſty's prero- 
gatives, calumniates his Majeſty and his Majeſty's faithful 
people. To enſlave France cannot ſerve the intereſts of his 
Majeſty, unleſs his Majeſty has it in contemplation to en- 
ſlave England alſo. It cannot add to the ſecurity of his 
lawful authority, for he has nothing to apprehend 1 in any 
event, from the diſaffection of the people. Their allegi- 
ance has been repeatedly and ſeverely tried. In ſpite of 
all the efforts, of all the wicked and corrupt men, by 
whom his Majeſty has had the misfortune to be adviſed 
almoſt ever ſince he came to the throne; z in ſpite of the 
ſyſtem of encroaching upon the liberties of the people, 
of corrupting and degrading their repreſentatives; of 
exalting the ariſtocracy of the court, and abaſing the 
ariftocracy of virtue and patriotiſm ;, a ſyſtera, which has 
been uniformly.and fucceſsfully maintained in his Majeſ- : 
ty's counſels ; in ſpite of the American war and the pre- 
ſent war, both of them founded on wickedneſs and con” 
ducted with folly, and we may prognoſticate, terminated 
in diſhonour and calamity; in ſpite of the pertinacity with 
which his Majeſty is adviſed to exact to the laſt farthing of 


his enormous houſehold revenue, and to maintain all tage 


ordinary parade and magnificence of his ſplendid eſtabliſn- 
ment, when every order of his ſubje&s bend under the 
yoke of taxation, and when the poor are literally ſtarving; 
in ſpite of the ſhameleſs and infamous prodigality of a 
part of his majeſty's family; their breach of faith and 
honour to the public; their injuſtice to individuals; 
their execrable and ungrateful inſenſibility to the miſeries 
n 
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vhich the people have drawn upon themſelves, by fight- 
ing their quarrel and ſupporting their rights; all which 


improprieties of conduct do certainly not originate with 


the illuſtrious perſonages alluded to, (for ſuch conduct 


could proceed only from minds in the laſt ſtage of the 


moſt abandoned depravity), but with the evil counſellors 


by whom theſe illuſtrious perſonages are ſurrounded ; 


_ when. in ſpite of all theſe things, his Majeſty continues to 


poſſeſs the affections of the people, is there any event 


within the compaſs of poſlibility that can alienate them 


from him? The attachment of this country to his Ma- 
jelty, conſidering all the circumſtances, is unexampled in 


hiſtory; and the men who ſay that peace would endanger 
his throne, know that they aſſert a fal ſchood. They ſay 


ſo becauſe the war is neceſla tary to preſerve their own 
power; and they wiſh to 5 Unite their cauſe with that of 
his Majeſty, that they may force into their ſervice the | 


loyal affections. of his Majeſty's people. 


Do miniſters ſuppoſe that we ſhall be fo far ſeized with 
the mania of revolution, as to abandon the unexampled 


felicity, which they aſſure us we derive from the mild and 


paternal government of the houſe of Brunſwick ? What 


magic is there in the example of France, to produce ſuch 


extraordinary conduct? If the example of the ſucceſsful 
democraticfrevolution in that country, threatens ruin to 
the conſtitution of England, how has it eſcaped the influ- 
ence of the glorious American revolution? Many circum» | 


| ſtances attended this revolution, that would make it much 


more dangerous to us, if any revolution could be danger- 
ous, than that which has emancipated France. The prin- 


ciples of both were equally democratic, equally adverſe to 
hereditary nobility and to the kingly office, denominated 


by a correct figure, the corner-ſtone of our conſtitution, 
| The 
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The contagion of the American revolution would be as 
ſtrong as that which is now dreaded, becauſe it was diſ- 
cuſſed in theſe kingdoms, at leaſt as much as the French 
revolution; for the conteſt-that made it the univerſal ſub- 


8 


ject of writing and converſation, laſted a longer time; 


and the political principles of the American republi- 
cans were not foiled and diſhonoured by thoſe acts of 
"cruelty and atrocious ingratitude, which have been perpe- 


trated by the democrats of France, and have diſguſted the 


beſt friends of their ſyſtem, and cauſed the majority of 


'obſervers, who do not diſtinguiſh between principles and 


the violation of them, to abhor the ſyſtem itſelf. Vet, 
the conſtitution of England has ſurvived the eſtabliſn- 


ment of the American republic; and our monarchy never 


poſſeſſed greater ſtrength during the laſt Cy than it 
has enjoyed ſince that memorable event. h 
It is not peace, but it is the continuance of the war, 
that may effect, if any thing can effect, the deſtruction of 
our glorious conſtitution, The people of every nation, 


the people of England, perhaps above all others, are 
willing to endure much, before they ſubvert their govern- 


ment. The people of England endure at this time a 


great deal; and yet they endure their government, which 


is the principal cauſe of all their ſufferings. Peace by 
alleviating thoſe ſufferings, would enable them to bear 
their burdens with leſs murmuring, and would give 
greater ſecurity to the government, to whom nothing 1 is ſo 
dangerous as public diſcontent, whatever be the cauſe of 
it. War, by accumulating the burdens and increaſing the 
hardſhips of the p-ople, threatens the government with 
ruin; for when popular diſcontent is inflamed to a cer- 
tain pitch, it never remains inactive; and the government 
being always conſidered the cauſe of the evil, is the firſt 
L Object 
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object upon which a  diſcontented and furious s people c. 
charge their rage. 

If the object of continuing che war, be to vrevent the 
inſinuation of jacobin principles into this country, how 
much more effectual would peace be to that end; how 
much better an anſwer to the republican theories of Mr. 
Paine, the actual comforts and improving condition of the 
people, than even the moſt brilliant ſucceſſes abroad, 
which might leſſen thoſe comforts and deteriorate that 
condition. 3 | APY 

The people are unacquainted with abſtract reaſoning. 
They are never driven to rebellion by political 'principles. 
- The price of coals and bread, the kidnapping of a fellow- 
ſubject, may be more dangerous than all the republican 
- pamphlets that ever were written. The vileſt orator of a 
debating club, would have more effect preaching ſedition 
to an hungry multitude, than Demoſthenes, Mirabeau and 
Fox, if their aſtoniſhing powers could be united to ſtir up 
to inſurrection the ſame perſons being well-fed and con- 
tented. 3 
It is ſaid, that if we make. peace with France, no pro- 
perty in this country will be worth ten years purchaſe, 
Our politicians tell us, that the deſire of confiſcating land 
will be caught by the ſame contagion that is to urge us to 
overthrow our conſtitution. We cannot help ſuppoſing 
that the perſons who make this aſſertion do not believe 
it; for their tribute to ſupport a cauſe on the iſſue of which 
they ſay every thing depends, is by no means proportioned 
to the extent of their avowed apprehenſions. To this ar- 
gument it has been replied, that -a refuſal to contribute 
one's money may not be inconſiſtent with a conſiderable 
degree of attachment to o the cauſe; for a man may love his 

money 
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money ſtill better than the cauſe. This anſwer may be 
good as far as the cauſe implicates religion, ſocial order, 


morality, humanity, &c.; but with reſpect to the danger 


of property, it is inſufficient; for if men ſerioufly b. Bevel 
that their property was in danger, their contributions to 


preſerve it would be in the direct proportion of their ava- 


rice. | 

Former confiſcations, as notorious, if not as numerous, 
as thoſe which have been made in France, have not af- 
fected the property of this country. It is but half a cen- 
tury ſince the eſtates of ſeveral perſons were confiſcated 
under our own. laws, and the owaers executed, for fighting 
in ſupport of an hereditary monarch, againſt the govern- 


ment eſtabliſhed by the nation. During the American 


revolution, the property of the loyaliſts was rigorouſly 


confiſcated, nor could the recommendation of Congreſs at 
the end of the war procure its reſtoration. At the two par- 


titions of Poland, many of the confederate nobility loſt their 


eſtates. Yet theſe inſtances of confiſcation have had no 
1} effect in England. While our nobility demean tnemſcives. 


well, they need not apprehend the loſs of their wealth: but 
if not contented with being the chicts and ornaments, they 
become the tyrants and plunderers of their couritry—if they 
follow the example of the French nobility, others may be 
driven to follow the example of the French people. 

It is alſo laid, that if peace is made before a countcr- 
revolution is effected i in France, the Chriſtian religion is 


loſt (a): No Chriſtian can be of this opinion; for upon the 


authority 
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2 The fours of Mr. e a leading member of the Iriſh Houſe of 
| Commans , Carry him ſtill further: he trembles for the ſafety of the God- 


head, If there was not too much gan mcg th in his language on the ſubject | 
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; authority which ſupports the religion itſelf, the honor of. 
Providence is pledged for its eternal protection, and it - 
Cannot therefore be deſtroyed by any human power, 
But what new force, what new arguments have the ene- 
\ miies of this religion acquired by the French revolution ? 
Will the declamations of Robeſpierre, and the coarſe and 
diſguſting blaſphemy of Dupont, have more effect in 
ſhaking our faith, than the refined logic of Hume, the wit 
| and, ſatire of Voltaire, the animated eloquence of Helve- 
tius, the inſinuating ſophiſtries of Gibbon, and the fire of 
Rouſſeau? | 
Many of theſe men, notwithſtanding their infidelity, 
were ornaments to human nature by their moral conduct, 
which would impreſs their tenets upon the multitude with _ 
additional force. Have the modern French infidels prac- _ | 
tiſed ſince the revolution ſuch purity of morals as to com- i 5 
penſate for their deficiency of new arguments? Will the 
example of their conduct be able to convert thoſe upon | 
whom their reaſonings and declamations have no effect? Is | 
there any thing ſo faſcinating in the maſſacres of the ſecond 
and third of Sept". the atrocities of Carrier at Nantes, 
of Collot d' Herbois at Lyons, Robeſpierre at Paris, and 
the brother of this monſter in human form at Toulon, as to 
make us renounce a religion to which we have hitherto zea- 
louſly adhered, in ſpite of all the learning, talents, inge- 
Ip none and induſtry that have been caries to injure it in 
es 3 


not to excite indignation, its extravagance would render it highly ludicrous. | 

Let the critics of Homer forbear their cenſure, when that poet makes Diom:d 

* wound Venus, and ſend her howling from the field of battle; the idea of a 

} Grecian king contending with an inferior deity is piety and moderation, com- 
pared with Mr. Grattan's ſuppoſition that the French Sans Culottes mY ſub- 
vert the throne of the ee, 
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our underſtanding and affetions? On the contrary, their 
crimes may be uſed as an argument in its ſupport. The 
humane perſons who think that too much blood cannot be 
ſhed in the cauſe of religion ought to pray that more maſla- 
cres may be perpetrated, more infants and females murdered 
in France, to give them farther opportunities of repreſent- 
ing the horrid effects which they may impute to the infide- 
lity of the French. | | 

It is the example of the crimes of hypocrites that] is really 
injurious to Chriſtianity. The Empreſs of Ruſſia re- 
turning thanks to Heaven for the murder of twenty thou- 
ſand of the inhabitants of Poland, and attempting to ſane- 
tion all her crimes with the authority of religion, are Cir- 
cumſtances more likely to diſguſt unſteady believers, than 
all the maſſacres that have ever been committed by deiſts 
and atheiſts. TH 

How can they who believe in the agency of a particular 
Providence, which is an article in the creed of the Church 
of England. continue to think that the preſent war is a juſt | 
war in the cauſe of religion, ſince the event of it has been ſo 
eminently diſaſtrous? If ever the Almighty condeſcends to 
interfere in the concerns of men, it would ce rtainly be to 
give favour and aſſiſtance to thoſe who riſk every thing to 
maintain his honour. 

There can be but few who think the advocates of the war 
in earneſt, when they ſpeak of their apprehenſions for the 
ſafety of Chriſtiamty, and when they aſſert that they are 
contending for the ſupport of that religion whoſe precepts 
are violated by almoſt every me: ifure they purſue, If our 
legiſlators with us to believe that their diſcourſes oon- 
erning religion and morality are ſerious, and that they do 
not knowingly commit a dreadful mockery of Heaven, 
. when they appear to > PLAY for its aid, let them, inſtead of 


ſquandering 
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ſquandering the public wealth to deſtroy the people of 
other countries, apply a portion of it to feed our own, 
let the ſums of money which they ſo liberally grant to 
| ſupport the rapacious prodigality of a few individuals, be 


given to alleviate the wretchedneſs of thouſands; let them 


aboliſh that execrable commerce that. deſolate es one conti- 
nent and accumulates miſery in another: let them repeal 


thoſe laws that make religion the pretext of political mono- 
poly and render it odious by connecting it with tyranny and 8 
inſolence; let them put an end to the havoc and deſolation 


they have occaſioned throughout the Wor Id * continuing 
this war ſo long. 


- It-is not uncommon to hear perſons who fupport the 
war, lament | its conſequences and deplore the calamities 
produced by their. own .conduct. Perhaps if they were eye 


witnelics of them, they would not be ſo far ſteeled againſt 
2 humanity and ſympathy, as to wiſh for their continuance. 
But Jet them remember that theſe calamities, though re- 
mote and unſeen, are as rea] and as bitter as if they be- 


held them, and that their pity is but a weak palliation of 
their crime, and a poor recompence to thoſe who periſh in 


the ruins of burned cities, or to thoſe who loſe all their 


comforts and all their means of ſubſiſtence in the devaſta- 


tions occaſioned by wartare. 


Every order of perſons would be immediately blnefited 
by peace; for it would immediately increaſe the value of 


| almoſt every ſpecics of property and the price of every 


kind of labour, whether employed for uſe or ornament; 
becguſe the demand for it and the ability to pay for it 
would be increaſed. On the contrary the value of almoſt 


every ſpecies of property, particularly what dzpends upon ; 


opinion and upon the proſperity of the country, ſuch as 
proenty 


| 
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property in the funds, in canals, in houſes in the metro- 
polis, in ſhipping, and in the colonies; and the price of _ 
every kind of labour, particularly the ornamental kinds, 
are diminiſhed in ſome n every day that the war 


8 conti nues 


There is no claſs of his + el $ fubjedts more deeply 
intercited in the eſtabliſhment of peace than the learned, 
reverend, honourable. and noble perſonages who compoſe 
the majority in both houſes of parliament. Beſides their 
places and penſions, which it may {till be poſſible to pre- 
ſerve by good management and timely converſion, they 
have other ſtakes of conſiderable magnitude in the country, 
and as they are regarded by the people as the authors of 
the war, and therefore, of the calamities ariſing from it, 
they would be the firſt victims to the vengeance of the 
people if theſe calamities ſhould increaſe ſo much as to 
rouſe their long dormant fury. | 

With reſpe& to the propriety of making peace at this 
time, the re cannot be two opinions among unbiaſſed mer 
The enemy declare that they are deſirous of peace; the 
neutrality of Pruſſia takes away all hope of recovering 
Holland; Auſtria, the Italian powers and Spain are on the 
eve of witkdrawing from the conteſt and leaving us to 
ſuſtain, unaided, the whole force and fury of France; 
Ireland is convulſed by the oppreſſive and inſulting mea- 
ſures of adminiſtration; our colonies in the Weſt Indies 
are diſtracted by the attacks of the enemy and by inſurrec- 
tions among the ſlaves; even Grcat Britain is threatened 
with famine; tumults of the moſt dangerous kind, be- 
cauſe aſſiſted by the military, here already happencd in 
different parts of the country in conſequence of the high 


price 


# 


price of proviſions.—Are theſe the circumſtances in which 


it is prudent for England to contend, with uch a Pore 
as the republic of France! 


It is high time for the people to | apa one their 
Tidy and to endeavour by an immediate and vigorous 


exertion of their conſtitutional rights to ſave their conſti- 
tution and their country from impending ruin. Their 


opinion expreſſed in ſtrong remonſtrances to their repre- 


ſentatives in parliament, and in humble petitions laid at 
the foot of the. throne will be reſpected, and muſt in the 


end be effectual. Let them require above all things the 


_ diſmiſſal of that adminiſtration whoſe accurſed avarice and 
love of power have brought the country into its preſent 
ſtate, and whoſe principles and character will prevent it 


from enjoying permanent tranquillity, if it be governed 


by them.—Who are we to look to, to ſupply their place? 


Perhaps there is no man in England whole talents, exp2- 


rience in the affairs of government, eloquence and popu- 
larity render him ſo ſit to extricate the country out of 
its perilous embaraſſment as Mr. Fox. _ His open and 


.4 
determined character, and his well known attachment to 


liberty, would incline the enemy to agree to terms more 


advantageous to the country than if it were directed by 
any other perſon. They will remember that it was he 


who, without heſitating or temporiſing, boldly oppoſed the 
popular deluſion previous to the commencement of the 


war, maintained the right of the French to regulate 
their government as they pleaſed, and ſtruggled to 
the laſt to prevent hoſtilities by negociation. The illuſ- 
trious perſon whoſe diſlixe to this great man has ſo 


long prevented the people from enjoying the full advan- 
tage they might derive from his abilitics, would do well 


to forget, or el ſuſpend his enmity for the ſake of his 
intereſt. 
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intereſt, He would loſe more by the ruin, and make mare. 
by the preſeryation of the country, than = yn | 


in it. 


If the people 40 not exert themſelves at this momentous 
_ criſis ; if they remain ſilent and patient under all that aſſails 

and threatens them; they will deſerve all the conſequences 
of their ſtupidity and puſillanimity: they will ſoon curſe 
themſelves for their own folly and weakneſs ; they will be 


the eternal curſe of their « own. poſterity, and the org * 
the whole world, 


May, 25, 1795. 


FINIS, 
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| Why 11.— 10, for event, Sat bend 1 10 %% herons 

| iz, — 8, for-exifts,' read exiſ. 

| — 17, —— 14, for would, read ſhould; l n lol 2 

3 17, — 20, for ſpecies, read ſpecie. : | 

| — 7, 14. far this, read their. 1 
— 297 — 16; For was, read were. X. 


— 31, — 2, for has, read have. | | rg + 

— 33, — 4. for vigorous, read rigdreus. r el Sh, 

33. — 11, eraſe the word woe. 8 = 

— 34, —— 2, for department, read department. | 4 

— 7, 18, for artifices, read artificers. 

— 42, — for attempted, read attempt. 1 

, for repreſentations, read repreſentatives. 

— 50, 8, for has been made, read has been aan 
I e I | . 

52, laſt line, for is, read are. 

— 23 or imperſcriptible, read impreſeriptible. 

55. — 15, for ſect, read religion. 

— 63 „ 19, for that it 88 be attempted, _ but that 

- 9 may be attempted. | 

16, for-their 6 FIRED read its ie 

— 65, — 18, for circumſtance, read circumſtances. 

— 72, —— 28, eraſe the word po/ibly. 

— 745 — 22, for violated, read vitiated. 

. in EE 175 For fame, read fortunes. i 

— 7, - 18, eraſe the words, inthe poet and; 
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